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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


he  initial  article  in  this  number  of  THE  BULLETIN,  entitled  “The 


Ecumenical  Imperative,”  is  the  text  of  an  address  delivered  on  May  4,  1965, 
before  The  Church  History  Society  of  Drew  University,  Madison,  New  Jersey, 
by  President  James  I.  McCord.  It  was  published  also  in  The  Drew  Gateway. 

During  the  Princeton  Institute  of  Theology  in  the  summer  of  1965,  an  address, 
entitled  “The  Christian,  The  Community,  and  The  State,”  was  given  by  Dean 
J.  Douglas  Brown  of  Princeton  University.  It  is  being  printed  with  Dr.  Brown’s 
permission  and  in  response  to  a number  of  requests. 

Among  the  papers  presented  on  Alumni  Day,  June  7,  1965,  was  a Biblical 
study,  “Christology  and  the  New  Testament,”  by  Daniel  L.  Migliore,  Instructor 
in  Theology.  Dr.  Migliore  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Seminary  and  holds  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  from  Princeton  University. 

Two  sermons  are  included  in  this  issue:  “Dimensions  of  Real  Presence”  was 
delivered  at  the  World  Wide  Communion  Service  in  Miller  Chapel,  October  3, 
1965,  by  James  E.  Loder,  assistant  Professor  of  Christian  Education.  Dr.  Loder  is 
an  alumnus  of  the  Seminary  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
from  Harvard  University  in  1962.  He  is  the  author  of  Religion  and  the  Public 
Schools  (Association  Press,  1965)  and  a new  volume,  Religious  Pathology  and 
Christian  Faith  (Westminster  Press,  1966).  The  second  sermon,  “Why  I Am 
a Christian,”  is  a reprint  from  Unchanging  Mission,  by  Douglas  Webster,  of  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 
used  by  permission  from  Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dr.  Webster’s  two 
earlier  books  have  had  wide  circulation — In  Debt  to  Christ  (Highway  Press, 
1957)  and  What  is  Evangelism ? (Highway  Press,  1959). 

Two  papers  presented  in  seminars  on  campus  are  included  here:  “Pulpit  and 
Stage”  was  given  in  the  Homiletics  seminar  “The  Twentieth  Century  Preacher,” 
by  John  F.  McCleary,  a candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Theology  and 
presently  minister  of  the  Llanerch  Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; “The 
Church  as  an  Organization”  was  read  at  the  Faculty-Doctoral  seminar  of  the 
Department  of  Practical  Theology,  by  John  H.  Simpson,  assistant  to  the  Dean  of 
Field  Service. 

The  bibliographical  listing  of  Faculty  publications  for  the  year  1965  has  been 
edited  by  the  Reverend  Donald  Chatfield,  Instructor  in  Homiletics.  Dr.  Chatfield 
is  an  alumnus  of  Yale  University,  Princeton  Seminary,  and  has  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


Donald  Macleod 


THE  ECUMENICAL  IMPERATIVE 

James  i.  McCord 


The  ecumenical  movement,  now  of- 
ficially fifty-six  years  old,  is  at  a 
critical  stage  in  its  career.  It  is  far  past 
the  days  of  its  beginnings,  when  it  was 
the  great  new  fact  of  our  time ; its  in- 
stitutional life  has  burgeoned  since  the 
Evanston  Assembly  in  1954,  and  its 
very  success  in  bringing  churches  out 
of  isolation  has  now  become  a problem 
of  the  first  order.  Moreover,  its  glamor 
has  faded,  and  on  the  campuses  of  most 
theological  colleges  it  elicits  little  or  no 
interest.  Faith  and  Order  concerns  are 
not  at  the  center  of  the  faculties’  inter- 
est, nor  is  a creative  theological  en- 
deavor today  carried  on  in  these 
spheres.  Councils  at  every  level  have 
not  been  notably  successful  in  secur- 
ing from  among  established  ecclesias- 
tical and  educational  leaders  persons  to 
staff  their  agencies  and  programs.* 

On  the  other  hand,  not  even  the  most 
ardent  critic  can  deny  the  movement’s 
success  in  drawing  churches  out  of 
isolation  and  into  dialogue  with  each 
other.  The  councils  now  offer  a forum 
for  discussion  between  traditions,  make 
possible  joint  action  on  many  fronts, 
and  are  often  instruments  of  renewal. 
What  began  as  primarily  a Western 
and  Protestant  movement  has  now,  in 
a little  over  half  a century,  engaged 
virtually  the  whole  of  Christendom  in 
the  “great  conversation.”  This  has  been 
accomplished,  as  Kenneth  S.  Latourette 
pointed  out  some  years  ago,  against 
the  stream  of  modern  political  move- 

* A notable  exception  is  Dr.  Eugene  C. 
Blake,  Class  of  1932,  Secretary  General-elect 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 


ments.  While  nations  have  drifted  apart 
and  nationalism  has  swollen,  the 
churches  have  been  drawn  together  into 
a closer  fellowship  that  increasingly 
transcends  nations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  prin- 
cipal motivation  for  ecumenical  con- 
cern has  been  theological.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  fears  today  about  the 
Church’s  future  and  an  abundance  of 
the  “God  is  dead”  theology.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  the  post-Barthian  genera- 
tion has,  predictably,  produced  an 
“atheistic  Christology.”  But  along  with 
this,  or  perhaps  parallel  to  this,  has 
come  a new  concern  for  the  oneness  of 
Christ’s  Church.  Such  texts  as  “one 
fold  and  one  shepherd”  and  “that  they 
all  may  be  one”  are  more  than  ecumen- 
ical cliches.  They  represent  the  will  of 
Christ  for  his  Church,  and  this  has  be- 
come a burning  passion  with  many 
Christians  today. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  illuminating 
to  enumerate  the  principal  participants 
in  the  quest  for  unity  in  order  to  as- 
sess both  accomplishments  and  prob- 
lems still  to  be  faced. 

A. 

The  first  is  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  the 
tradition  least  known  to  Western  Prot- 
estants. It  is  that  group  of  autocepha- 
lous bodies  which  refer  to  themselves  as 
the  “undivided  Church”  and  which 
trace  their  history  back  to  the  Apostles. 
Eastern  Orthodoxy  is  not  new  to  the 
ecumenical  movement,  for  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neering bodies  and  the  call  to  unity  of 
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the  ecumenical  Patriarch  is  one  of  the 
milestones  in  ecumenical  history.  But 
it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say  that  until 
recently  the  Greek  participants  re- 
mained on  the  periphery  and  were  not 
really  an  integral  part  of  the  ecumen- 
ical establishment.  Since  the  last  few 
weeks  of  1961,  however,  the  situation 
has  dramatically  changed.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  Third  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  meeting 
in  New  Delhi,  representatives  of  the 
Russian,  Polish,  Rumanian,  and  Bul- 
garian Orthodox  Churches  marched 
across  the  stage  and  shook  hands  with 
the  presiding  officer,  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Archbishop  Iakovos,  thus  symbol- 
izing their  official  reception  into  the 
World  Council  as  full  participants  in 
the  ecumenical  movement.  These 
Churches  were  followed  into  the  Coun- 
cil the  next  summer  by  the  Georgian 
and  Armenian  Orthodox  bodies  and 
now,  with  the  recent  admission  of  the 
Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  almost  one- 
half  of  the  constituency  of  the  World 
Council  is  Orthodox. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the 
implications  of  this  new  situation.  With 
up  to  one-half  of  the  Council’s  con- 
stituency Orthodox  it  follows  inevitably 
that  the  majority  is  new  to  the  ecumen- 
ical dialogue  that  has  been  going  on 
among  the  churches  for  at  least  half  a 
century.  Moreover,  whatever  ecumen- 
ical consensus  that  has  been  produced 
through  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
in  the  past  decades  is  not  their  con- 
clusion, for  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  deliberations 
or  to  share  in  the  consensus.  Hence  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  may  face  a 
whole  generation  of  getting  to  know 
each  other  and  trust  each  other  before 


there  can  be  any  sort  of  ecumenical 
consensus  that  can  be  called  valid. 

If  this  point  is  stressed,  it  is  done  so 
deliberately  against  the  background  of 
the  Montreal  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  summer  of  1963.  There 
were  disgruntled  feelings  then,  and 
there  have  been  disillusioned  accounts 
since.  At  Montreal  all  sorts  of  slogans 
were  being  coined,  such  as  “Forward 
to  Lausanne.”  Lausanne  had  been  host 
to  the  first  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order,  where  the  methodology  of 
comparative  ecclesiology  prevailed,  and 
many  felt  that  Montreal  saw  a rever- 
sion to  this  method  and  spirit.  Sober 
reflection  should  convince  those  partici- 
pants who  had  been  accustomed  to  a 
steady  progress  from  Lausanne  to  Ed- 
inburgh to  Lund  that  progress  may  be 
lateral  as  well  as  forward  and  that 
great  strides  toward  the  widening  of 
the  ecumenical  movement  and  the  in- 
clusion of  much  greater  participation 
have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  that  a new  tradition  was  being  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  in  full 
strength  into  the  ecumenical  family. 

A second  implication  is  the  necessity 
for  a fresh  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Orthodoxy  and  Rome 
on  the  one  hand  and  Protestantism  on 
the  other.  Orthodoxy  defines  itself  not 
as  closer  to  the  one  or  the  other,  but 
as  equidistant  from  both.  This  became 
clear  during  the  week  prior  to  the 
Montreal  Conference  when  a dozen 
Protestant  theologians  participated  in  a 
consultation  with  the  same  number  of 
Orthodox  theologians.  One  of  the  pa- 
pers, read  by  a very  able  Orthodox 
theologian,  bore  the  title  “The  Prot- 
estant Reformation  Seen  through  Or- 
thodox Eyes.”  In  the  paper  and  in  the 
discussion  that  followed  the  Protestant 
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members  began  to  see  themselves  in 
another  perspective.  St.  Augustine,  for 
example,  was  excluded  from  among  the 
Church  Fathers.  He  had  been  deliber- 
ately excised  and  was  interpreted  as 
the  source  of  a new  and  alien  Western 
tradition  that  is  legal  and  scholastic. 
This  Western  tradition  was  explained 
in  monolithic  terms,  with  the  Protestant 
Reformation  understood  as  a sort  of 
intramural  squabble  within  its  con- 
text. One  goal  of  real  ecumenical  dia- 
logue today  is  the  bridging  of  the 
gap  between  Western  thought  and 
patristic  thought.  We  in  the  West  have 
been  prone  to  go  back  to  Augustine  and 
to  read  the  Fathers  and  even  St.  Paul 
through  his  eyes.  Patristics  are  too 
little  cultivated  in  the  curricula  of  Prot- 
estant seminaries,  a situation  that  must 
be  remedied  before  we  can  begin  to 
heal  the  breach  which  was  evident  as 
early  as  the  second  century  and  was 
finally  formalized  in  the  eleventh. 

A third  implication  of  the  new  rela- 
tions with  Orthodoxy  is  a fresh  ap- 
preciation of  the  vitality  of  its  tradition 
and  the  impervious  quality  which  this 
tradition  exhibits.  Its  sheer  staying 
power,  whether  under  Byzantine  domi- 
nation or  under  the  power  of  the  Turk 
or  the  Commissar,  is  enormously  im- 
pressive. Its  adherents  are  able  to  live 
within  and  to  be  sustained  by  its  rich 
liturgical  life.  In  Russia  for  example 
after  more  than  four  decades  of  inces- 
sant anti-religious  propaganda,  the  Or- 
thodox Church  is  still  able  to  claim 
the  allegiance  of  some  fifty  million 
souls.  To  be  sure,  this  tradition  has 
not  been  able  to  deal  with  itself  in  a 
self-critical  fashion,  as  Protestantism 
has  been  freer  to  do,  but  we  who  live 
in  a country  where  worship  has  be- 
come a wasteland  have  much  to  learn 


from  a tradition  that  contains  such 
great  staying  power. 

A fourth  implication  is  equally  prac- 
tical, the  improved  relations  between 
Orthodox  and  other  member  churches 
of  the  World  Council.  Rumania  is  a 
case  in  point.  Here  is  a Marxist  coun- 
try that  is  predominantly  Orthodox 
but  that  includes  significant  minorities 
in  the  old  territory  of  Transylvania. 
Through  the  leadership  of  the  Patriarch 
Justinian  the  lot  of  these  minority 
churches  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved and  real  ecumenical  encounters 
at  the  level  of  theological  education  and 
among  ministers  and  priests  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

B. 

The  second  group,  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, is  well  known  and  requires  little 
explanation.  We  have  known  for  years 
that  developments  have  been  going  on 
within  Rome,  especially  through  the 
Una  Sancta  movement  and  Biblical 
research,  but  no  one  could  have  pre- 
dicted all  that  has  taken  place  within 
the  past  five  years.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  old  image  of  Roman  Catholicism 
was  inaccurate  and  that  Rome  will 
never  again  return  to  what  she  was  be- 
fore the  pontificate  of  John  XXIII.  In 
addition,  we  are  able  to  see  now  that 
Rome,  although  not  a member  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  ecumen- 
ical movement,  is  contributing  to  it, 
and  is  an  integral  part  of  it.  Some  of 
the  best  literature  on  the  ecumenical 
movement  has  been  produced  by  Ro- 
man Catholic  scholars,  and  we  have 
been  assured  on  several  occasions  that 
there  is  no  a priori  reason  that  will 
preclude  this  Church  from  joining  the 
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World  Council  if  in  the  future  this  is 
deemed  the  wisest  course. 

The  amount  of  Biblical  and  the- 
ological work  that  has  taken  place  with- 
in the  Roman  Catholic  tradition  in 
recent  years  is  massive  and  it  is  the 
principal  force  in  the  present  renewal. 
This  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Karl 
Rahner,  in  the  Biblical  commentaries 
that  have  been  produced  by  a galaxy 
of  Roman  Catholic  scholars,  in  the 
language  woven  into  the  Schemata  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  that  has  gripped  Roman 
Catholic  theological  education.  It  may 
be  true  that  just  at  the  moment  many 
Protestants  are  abandoning  kerygmatic 
theology  and  moving  into  a theological 
no-man’s-land,  characterized  by  the 
erosion  of  faith  and  the  loss  of  all 
Biblical  authority,  Roman  Catholicism 
is  moving  into  a fresh  recovery  of  the 
kerygma  and  will  become  in  our  time 
the  champion  of  Biblical  faith. 

C. 

The  third  group  is  the  Pentecostal. 
Recently  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen  has 
written  approvingly  of  the  evangelistic 
work  of  this  group  in  the  Caribbean 
and  in  Latin  America,  and  in  his  vol- 
ume The  Household  of  God,1  Bishop 
Newbigin  has  described  it  as  “the 
community  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  As 
early  as  the  Willingen  Conference  in 
1952,  John  A.  Mackay  introduced  one 
of  its  leaders  into  the  deliberations  of 
the  International  Missionary  Council. 
In  New  Delhi  in  1961  there  was  an 
ecumenical  breakthrough  when  two 
Pentecostal  bodies  in  Chile,  each  with 
a membership  of  some  ten  thousand, 

1 Friendship  Press,  New  York,  1954. 


formally  entered  the  World  Council. 
This  step  undoubtedly  presages  other 
Pentecostal  bodies’  entrance  into  the 
mainstream  of  ecumenical  Christianity 
and  the  overpassing  of  any  liberal- 
conservative  split  among  Christian 
forces. 

The  position  of  fundamentalism, 
however,  continues  to  challenge  this 
conclusion.  Representatives  of  Ameri- 
can conservatism  are  conspicuously 
absent  from  most  ecumenical  endeavors 
and  continue  to  support  rival  ecumen- 
ical agencies.  A recent  survey  sought 
to  prove  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  Protestant  ministers  classify  them- 
selves as  “conservative.”  While  one 
would  raise  some  question  about  the 
testing  instrument  itself,  the  three- 
fourths  figure  may  be  accurate  if  all 
sectarian  groups  as  well  as  various 
strata  of  conservatism  in  most  of  our 
churches  are  taken  into  account.  Latin 
America,  whose  Protestant  image  is 
fashioned  after  our  own,  is  equally 
absent  from  ecumenical  affairs.  There 
and  in  the  United  States  we  must 
begin  immediately  to  build  bridges  to 
fundamentalism  in  order  that  this  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  Church  may  be 
brought  into  the  context  of  the  ecu- 
menical movement  and  that  we  may  be 
mutually  enriched. 

D. 

The  fourth  group,  classical  Prot- 
estantism, is  most  familiar  to  us.  It  is 
almost  totally  involved  in  the  ecumen- 
ical movement,  especially  in  its  con- 
ciliar pattern,  but  its  present  ecumen- 
ical profile  is  far  from  simple.  This  is 
especially  true  in  former  colonial  coun- 
tries such  as  the  United  States  and 
many  Asian  and  African  countries, 
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where  religious  pluralism  prevails.  In 
Europe  the  pattern  has  been  more  or 
less  fixed  in  each  country  where  the 
wars  of  religion  left  religious  lines 
permanently  drawn.  The  religion  of  the 
prince  became  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple. Certain  movements,  such  as  Meth- 
odism in  Great  Britain,  upset  this  pat- 
tern, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  to  compare  with  the 
proliferation  of  Protestantism  in  the 
United  States.  The  course  of  religious 
pluralism  in  America  has  been  treated 
most  recently  by  Sidney  Mead  in  The 
Lively  Experiment.2  He  traces  the  ar- 
rival of  waves  of  immigrants  from  dif- 
ferent ethnic  backgrounds  and  different 
religious  traditions  and  shows  how  it 
was  inevitable  that  church  and  state 
would  become  separate  and  pluralism 
would  become  dominant  in  such  a mi- 
lieu. This  poses  a question  far  different 
from  that  which  is  faced  by  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  where  the  dominant 
church  is  Roman,  or  Eastern  nations 
where  Orthodoxy  prevails,  or  Germany 
where  the  religious  question  was  set- 
tled many  years  ago.  It  gives  the  ecu- 
menical imperative  a sharper  cutting 
edge  as  Protestant  bodies  seek  not  only 
a pattern  whereby  they  may  work  to- 
gether but  also  by  which  they  may  come 
together  in  some  form  of  union. 

At  least  three  patterns  of  union  have 
emerged  since  1925.  In  that  year  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  was  born, 
made  up  of  Methodists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  the  majority  of  Presby- 
terians and  producing  a national  church 
that  is  indigenously  Canadian.  It  was 
born  out  of  an  effort  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  great  under-populated 

2 Harper  & Row  Publishers,  New  York, 
1963. 


West  by  pooling  the  resources  of  the 
churches.  This  church  has  a tremen- 
dous influence  in  the  life  of  the  Cana- 
dian nation  and  is  involved  today  in 
serious  efforts  to  unite  with  the  An- 
glican Church  in  Canada. 

A second  pattern  was  developed  in 
the  formation  of  the  Church  of  South 
India,  the  first  union  to  include  Angli- 
cans in  its  structure,  while  more  re- 
cently the  third  has  emerged  in  the 
United  States  with  the  formation  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ.  This  last 
union  has  brought  together  representa- 
tives of  four  traditions,  the  Congrega- 
tional, Christian,  Evangelical,  and  Re- 
formed, and  is  now  involved  in  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  with 
five  other  American  Protestant  bodies. 

These  three  unions  in  countries  that 
were  former  colonies  are  attempts  to 
overcome  an  inherited  pluralism,  and 
each  has  developed  a different  charac- 
ter. The  United  Church  of  Canada  is 
basically  Presbyterian,  the  Church  of 
South  India  increasingly  Anglican,  and 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  palpably 
Congregational.  But  these  are  only 
stops  along  the  road  toward  larger 
union.  The  Consultation  on  Church 
Union,  in  its  determination  to  form  a 
church  that  will  be  catholic,  evangelical, 
and  reformed,  may  be  the  next  stop  in 
the  United  States,  while  union  schemes 
are  being  pushed  at  the  same  time  in 
several  of  the  African  nations,  in  north 
India  and  Ceylon,  and  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  three  patterns 
that  have  emerged  have  been  cited  to 
show  that  different  situations  produce 
different  results  and  that  each  group 
of  negotiating  churches  will  be  con- 
fronted by  problems  that  are  unique. 
However,  there  are  certain  more  basic 
questions  that  have  arisen  in  this  gen- 
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eration  and  that  must  be  confronted  by 
all  participants  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
move  forward  together. 

I 

The  first  such  question  is  the  nature 
of  the  so-called  ecumenical  consensus. 
This  consensus  first  appeared  in  Lund 
in  1952,  during  the  Third  World  Con- 
ference on  Faith  and  Order.  It  may  be 
cryptically  described  as  Barthian  the- 
ology with  Anglican  trappings.  Un- 
doubtedly Karl  Barth  has  been  the 
most  influential  theologian  of  the  past 
generation,  and  it  is  understandable 
that  his  theological  influence  has  been 
powerful  in  shaping  the  thinking  of 
the  ecumenical  movement.  While  the 
theological  impetus  has  come  from  his 
writing,  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
structures  that  seem  to  be  emerging. 
Barth  himself  tends  toward  Congrega- 
tionalism, while  the  ecumenical  con- 
sensus has  been  in  the  direction  of  a 
modified  episcopacy. 

The  consensus  also  may  be  under- 
stood in  terms  of  the  Lordship  Christol- 
ogy,  which  many  have  been  calling 
the  “new  ecumenical  Biblical  theology,” 
and  whose  textbook  would  most  ap- 
propriately be  Oscar  Cullmann’s  Christ 
and  Time}  In  this  book  Biblical  the- 
ology is  sketched  in  a unitive  pattern, 
with  Greek  and  other  alien  elements 
carefully  excluded,  and  the  result  is 
said  to  be  the  Biblical  way  of  looking 
at  things.  In  America  its  counterpart 
has  been  the  “recital  theology.”  Ac- 
cording to  this  consensus  all  New  Tes- 
tament authors  speak  with  the  same 
voice.  Clearly  the  age  of  destructive 
Biblical  criticism  has  passed,  its  task 

3 The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1950. 


has  been  accomplished,  and  the  era  of 
“divide  and  conquer”  as  a technique 
has  ended.  In  lieu  of  all  this  there  has 
come  a new  unity  of  Biblical  thought 
which  provides  a solid  basis  for  an 
ecumenical  consensus. 

While  this  has  been  the  point  of  view 
assumed  at  most  ecumenical  meetings 
over  the  past  twenty  years  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  many  documents  drafted 
at  midnight  and  cyclostyled  before  nine 
the  next  morning,  Biblical  scholars 
have  been  continuing  their  own  re- 
search and,  as  a result,  have  rediscov- 
ered the  rich  variety  of  New  Testa- 
ment thought  and  experience.  Variety, 
not  unity,  has  become  their  theme. 
Moreover,  Professor  James  Barr,  in 
his  Semantics  of  Biblical  Language ,4 
has  challenged  the  entire  substructure 
of  most  of  the  Biblical-theological  con- 
clusions of  the  recent  past.  Finally,  the 
coming  of  the  Bultmannians  to  ecu- 
menical dialogue  in  this  generation  has 
significantly  widened  the  scope  of  par- 
ticipation and  has  introduced  a new 
dimension  to  Faith  and  Order  work. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  movement 
is  new;  rather  it  is  to  recognize  be- 
latedly its  first  appearance  at  an  ecu- 
menical gathering.  Galvanized  by  edi- 
torials in  the  German  press,  which  in 
the  spring  of  1963  were  pointing  out 
quite  correctly  that  German  voices  had 
not  been  heard  sufficiently  in  Faith  and 
Order  circles,  Professors  Kaesemann, 
Dinkier,  and  others  were  active  and 
vocal  at  Montreal  and  emphasized  ele- 
ments in  Biblical  thought  that  had  not 
been  included  in  the  old  consensus.  It 
was  in  part  for  this  reason  that  many 
labeled  Montreal  a fiasco.  But  another 

4 Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  & 
London,  1961. 
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point  of  view  would  conclude  that  it 
was  realistic  in  that  it  contained  a 
better  representation  of  the  rich  variety 
of  thought  in  the  Church  today  rather 
than  attempting  to  perpetuate  the  myth 
of  an  old  consensus.  The  clear  implica- 
tion of  all  this  is  that  we  face  the  task 
of  massive  theological  reconstruction. 
The  ecumenical  theological  work  has 
not  yet  been  done.  A pioneering  period 
has  ended,  another  has  already  begun, 
and  the  reconstruction  called  for  must 
be  the  work  of  this  generation  of  the- 
ological scholars. 

II 

The  second  basic  question  that  the 
churches  involved  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  today  must  face  is  the  nature 
of  confessionalism.  This  is  a term  dif- 
ficult to  define  and  used  loosely  to  de- 
scribe world  groupings  or  world  fam- 
ilies of  churches.  Technically  it  could 
be  used  to  describe  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation,  whose  members  are  bound 
together  by  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
but  its  usage  is  much  more  inclusive 
in  modern  parlance. 

World  confessional  bodies  began  in 
1875,  with  the  formation  of  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
Churches,  and  since  that  date  most 
traditions  have  been  organized  into 
world  families.  Prior  to  1948,  when  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  officially 
came  into  being,  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  world  confessional  bodies  to 
the  soon-to-be-formed  Council  was 
much  discussed.  One  suggested  solu- 
tion was  that  the  World  Council  be 
made  up  not  of  churches  but  become 
a Council  whose  members  would  be  the 
world  confessional  organizations.  But 
this  point  of  view  was  rejected,  and 
one  reason  for  this  negative  conclusion 


was  the  fear  that  each  world  grouping 
would  become  an  ecclesiastical  holding 
company.  Another  suggestion  was  that 
the  world  confessional  bodies  should 
simply  go  out  of  business  in  deference 
to  the  Council.  But  this  position,  too, 
was  rejected,  although  there  were 
many  who  predicted  that  as  the  World 
Council  grew  in  stature  the  world  con- 
fessional bodies  would  gradually  wither 
away. 

The  years  since  1948  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  these  world  fam- 
ilies of  churches  rather  than  their  dis- 
appearance. World  confessional  organ- 
izations have  grown  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, with  the  most  notable  example 
being  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 
Some  critics  have  called  this  develop- 
ment “ecumenical  confessionalism,”  but 
this  hardly  accounts  for  the  phenome- 
non or  points  toward  a solution  of  the 
problems  it  raises.  We  must  face  the 
question  of  why  this  particular  develop- 
ment has  come  at  this  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Cer- 
tainly one  reason  is  the  changed  status 
of  missions.  While  it  is  agreed  that  the 
age  of  mission  still  lies  ahead,  the  pe- 
riod of  missions  has  passed.  Now  we 
deal  “church-to-church”  on  a basis  of 
parity,  rather  than  through  the  rela- 
tionship of  mission  board  to  mission. 
Hence  the  former  sending  churches  can 
no  longer  control  receiving  churches,  as 
the  old  missions  were  controlled  by 
mission  boards.  But  some  measure  of 
control  remains  when  these  same 
groups  meet  together  as  world  confes- 
sional bodies  and  the  dominance  of  the 
Western  churches  is  continued  through 
more  numerous  personnel  and  superior 
resources. 

The  problem  continues  today  be- 
cause old  patterns  of  control  have  not 
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disappeared  but  have  only  been  rede- 
fined. The  result  is  a growing  negative 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  younger 
churches  toward  world  confessional 
bodies  that  attempt  to  impose  sanctions 
when  their  wishes  are  not  carried  out. 
It  was  frustration  over  this  continuing 
colonial  pattern  that  produced  the  ex- 
plosion in  the  East  Asia  Christian  Con- 
ference in  Bangalore  late  in  1961.  Re- 
sentment ran  high  against  interference 
from  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
the  hostility  was  clearly  focused  on 
world  confessional  bodies. 

That  the  Bangalore  statement  was 
one-sided  is  quite  clear,  but  the  rea- 
sons for  it  are  rooted  deep  in  the  con- 
fusion of  patterns  in  ecclesiastical  and 
ecumenical  relationships.  Critics  point 
out  that  world  denominationalism  is 
no  worse  than  regionalism  and  may, 
indeed,  be  an  antidote  to  some  of  the 
perils  of  regionalism.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  ecumenical  leaders  es- 
pouse this  point  of  view.  Others  raise 
the  theological  question  of  identity 
when  churches  merge  to  form  a united 
body.  What  is  their  history,  they  in- 
quire. If  the  union  came  into  existence, 
say,  in  1950,  then  is  it  possible  to  move 
from  1950  directly  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment without  taking  into  account  the 
earlier  histories  of  the  uniting  bodies? 
They  contend  that  the  whole  problem  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  Church, 
including  the  question  of  identity,  has 
not  really  been  thought  through  at  all 
adequately. 

The  world  confessional  bodies  re- 
main in  the  centers  of  power.  Their 
member  churches  control  budgets  and 
resources.  Roman  Catholicism  learned 
this  before  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  The  Secretariat  on 
Christian  Unity  dealt  not  with  the 


World  Council  but  with  world  confes- 
sional bodies  when  negotiating  the 
designation  of  official  observers.  It  is 
precisely  because  world  confessional 
bodies  remain  centers  of  power  and  can 
exercise  sanctions  on  smaller  and  weak- 
er churches  that  the  problem  of  con- 
fessionalism  must  be  looked  at  afresh 
in  our  time. 

Ill 

The  third  question  that  has  arisen 
sharply  in  this  generation  and  that 
must  be  confronted  by  all  communions 
and  traditions  is  the  nature  of  coun- 
cils. The  modern  conciliar  movement 
has  spread  all  over  the  world  and  can 
only  be  understood  against  the  back- 
ground of  religious  pluralism.  Its  fore- 
runner was  the  YMCA,  and  it  is  bas- 
ically American  in  inspiration.  His- 
torians point  out  that  there  is  no  con- 
tinuity between  this  movement  and 
earlier  conciliar  movements,  such  as 
the  one  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
that  dealt  with  the  Christological  ques- 
tion and  the  one  of  late  medievaldom 
which  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  re- 
form the  Western  Church. 

In  his  volume  On  The  Road  to 
Christian  Unity,5  Samuel  McCrea 
Cavert  has  located  the  beginning  of 
the  conciliar  movement  in  1908,  when 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  came 
into  being.  He  writes  : 

This  was  the  first  official  and  corpor- 
ate avowal  by  any  large  group  of 
separated  churches  anywhere  in  the 
world  that  they  had  so  much  in  com- 
mon by  reason  of  their  relation  to 
one  Lord  that  they  would  come  to- 

5 Harper  & Row  Publishers,  New  York, 
1961. 
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gether  in  a common  witness  and  a 
common  service. 

The  Federal  Council  represented  a 
rising  concern  in  American  Chris- 
tianity for  the  k'ind  of  practical  unity 
which  could  be  attained  through  co- 
operation in  spite  of  all  the  differ- 
ences in  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical 
matters. 

Two  things  should  be  noted  here. 
One  is  the  emphasis  on  a “kind  of  prac- 
tical unity  which  could  be  attained 
through  cooperation.”  The  other  is  the 
date  of  this  response  to  the  ecumenical 
imperative.  It  was  the  response  of  the 
last  generation  and  clearly  it  did  not 
go  beyond  cooperative  Christianity. 
Our  generation  must  be  grateful  for 
this  initial  step  which  has  produced 
councils  at  every  level,  but  we  cannot 
accept  it  as  our  response.  Cooperative 
Christianity  is  a luxury  we  can  no 
longer  afford,  for  it  has  become  too 
easy  and  too  weak.  It  is  not  viable  for 
this  generation  because  it  does  not  deal 
with  the  problem  of  division  adequate- 
ly, it  does  not  go  far  enough  toward 
uniting  the  churches,  it  does  not  re- 
move the  obstacles  to  mission  which 
our  fragmentation  has  erected,  and  it 
does  not  move  the  churches  to  repent- 
ance and  to  the  renewal  that  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  form  of  witness  and 
service  needed  for  mission  today.  The 
ecumenical  imperative  must  produce 


a response  far  more  radical  than  co- 
operative Christianity.  To  say  this  is 
not  to  oppose  councils  but  to  insist  that 
the  conciliar  structure  as  it  now  is  is 
inadequate  for  the  tasks  before  the 
Church.  The  various  churches  have 
retained  control  and  remained  the  cen- 
ters of  power,  thus  leaving  the  councils 
to  deal  with  that  which  is  either  un- 
important or  unprofitable.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  notable  exceptions,  but  the 
tendency  is  to  give  lip  service  to  the 
councils  while  each  communion  goes  its 
own  way.  What  was  once  a strength 
is  now  often  an  excuse  for  failure  to 
make  a costly  response  to  the  ecu- 
menical imperative. 

These  basic  problems,  the  need  for 
theological  reconstruction,  the  meaning 
of  contemporary  confessionalism,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  conciliar  response, 
demand  our  urgent  attention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  future  of 
Protestantism  depends,  in  no  small 
degree,  on  the  quality  of  our  faithful- 
ness and  obedience  in  this  generation. 
We  must  rise  above  our  pietism  and 
moralism,  our  fragmentation  and  sec- 
tarianism, and  the  innocuous  forms  of 
Christianity  which  they  have  produced. 
We  must  be  willing  to  seek  a more 
adequate  and  more  costly  response  to 
the  ecumenical  challenge  that  confronts 
the  churches  today. 


THE  CHRISTIAN,  THE  COMMUNITY, 
AND  THE  STATE 

J.  Douglas  Brown 


In  the  vast  span  of  history  since 
Christianity  began  almost  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  there  have  been  wide 
swings  in  the  assumptions  of  how  the 
individual  Christian  and  organized 
Christianity — the  Church — should  re- 
late themselves  to  the  Community  and 
the  State.  These  swings  have  at  times 
had  great  influence  upon  the  individual 
Christian  and  have  been  the  cause  of 
severe  tensions,  hardships,  and  even 
death.  For  centuries  they  have  affected 
States  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  broad  terms,  the  swings  in  as- 
sumption have  been  in  more  or  less 
overlapping  sequence : 

i.  That  the  Christian  should  with- 
draw from  the  world  and  its  evil 
ways.  Monasteries  for  centuries  have 
been  the  refuge  of  the  dedicated 
Christians  of  this  belief. 

2.  That  Christians,  through  a 
powerful  Church  and  a subservient 
State,  should  be  in  control  of  so- 
ciety as  were  the  Popes  of  old  and 
Henry  VIII,  or  as  Calvin  proposed, 
our  Pilgrim  ancestors  implemented, 
and  Franco  still  accepts  to  the  degree 
that  suits  his  ends. 

3.  That  Christians  should  take  a 
neutral  position  in  matters  where 
economical  or  political  forces  deter- 
mine social  conditions.  This  was  and 
is  the  concept  of  a “Sunday  religion,” 
of  “Christian  isolationism”  which  de- 
veloped from  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, on  through  Victorian  times, 


and  is  still  with  us  in  many  quarters 
today. 

4.  That  Christians  should  assume 
a position  of  leadership  in  imple- 
menting in  their  society  and  time  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  in  all  relevant 
areas  of  political,  economic  or  social 
life. 

To  sum  up:  the  swings  have  been  to 
withdrawal,  control,  neutrality,  and 
leadership. 

The  last  swing  in  assumption  may  be 
in  part  a theory  rather  than  a condition, 
a hope  rather  than  a reality. 

But  there  are  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  a true  swing  started  in  the 
United  States  with  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  with  the  shift  away  from 
laissez-faire  capitalism  toward  a co- 
operative and  democratic  welfare  state. 

With  the  accumulation  of  problems 
of  a great  industrial  nation,  the  growth 
of  urbanization,  the  clearer  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  minorities  and  the  im- 
provement of  education  of  both  laymen 
and  clergy,  Christian  leaders  appear  to 
be  assuming  a greater  concern  in  pub- 
lic policies  and  programs  which  im- 
plement or  involve  Christian  principles. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  American 
democracy  that  pluralistic  leadership  is 
essential — leadership  at  all  levels,  in  all 
kinds  of  activities,  in  all  geographical 
areas,  and  with  all  points  of  view. 

In  a democracy  like  ours,  there  is  no 
impersonal  State,  no  government  by  a 
dictator  or  an  oligarchy.  There  is  no 
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such  thing  as  values  determined  by  the 
State  as  assumed  under  Communism. 
The  values  implemented  in  American 
institutions  arise  from  individual 
leadership,  extended  by  effective  com- 
munication, and  projected  through 
time  by  tradition.  This  is  true  in 
American  government,  American  cor- 
porations, universities,  churches  and 
other  continuing  institutions. 

In  the  wide  spectrum  of  values  that 
individual  leadership  contributes,  none 
is  more  important  than  those  which 
are  at  the  core  of  Christian  doctrine. 
They  have  affected  our  people  and  our 
government  for  three  centuries.  It  is 
vital  that  they  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

But  the  influence  of  Christian  leader- 
ship in  public  affairs,  whether  by  lay- 
men, clergy  or  church  organization, 
must  today  be  far  more  intelligent  than 
ever  before. 

(a)  It  will  have  to  understand  the 
complexities  of  problems.  This  takes 
education,  hard  work,  and  often  spe- 
cial competency. 

(b)  It  will  have  to  avoid  emotional- 
ism, impatience,  and  irritation  with 
the  elaborate  and  often  crude  and 
cumbersome  machinery  of  government. 

(c)  It  will  have  to  move  from  im- 
mediate goals  alone  to  long-run  goals, 
and  from  direct  action  alone  to  care- 
fully planned  steps  on  interrelated 
fronts,  where  progress  requires  the 
building  foundations  below  the  ground. 

(d)  It  will  have  to  clarify  many  is- 
sues which  have  become  befogged  by 
attempts  to  apply  outdated  formulas  to 
new  conditions,  or  by  the  confusion 
of  contemporary  illustration  with  time- 
less intent  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 

(e)  It  will  have  to  develop  the  faith 


“that  moves  mountains”  implemented 
by  far  more  exhausting  work  than 
exhortation  alone. 

(f)  It  will  take  courage  to  stand  up 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  Christian  isola- 
tionists of  our  day. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  every 
Christian  who  seeks  to  exercise  leader- 
ship— minister  or  layman — can  be  ef- 
fective in  influencing  public  policy  and 
public  service  in  the  whole  spectrum  of 
government — national  and  local — to- 
day. 

Some  of  us  have  developed  special 
fields  of  concern.  This  is  sound  division 
of  labor  in  a modern  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul’s  directive.  But  all  of  us 
should  be  concerned  with  certain  broad 
issues  which  the  Christian  citizen  is  al- 
most sure  to  face.  Let  us  discuss  a few. 

Labor  Relations 

In  an  industrial  society  there  is  need 
to  balance  many  countervailing  inter- 
ests in  the  determination  of  the  shares 
of  corporate  or  national  income  which 
go  to  those  who  produce  that  income. 
This  involves  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual workman  in  a highly  organ- 
ized society,  his  wages,  benefits,  rights, 
working  conditions — his  ability  to  at- 
tain for  himself  and  his  family  a greater 
degree  of  fulfillment. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  market  is  an  impersonal  arena  in 
which  conflicting  interests  are  brought 
into  balance.  Within  the  normal  limits 
of  fair  and  open  competition,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  most  effective  economic  instru- 
ment we  can  develop.  Collective  bar- 
gaining has  become  essential  to  balance 
the  strengths  of  the  corporation  and  its 
employees.  The  limiting  condition  of 
the  withdrawal  of  employment  or  of 
services — the  lockout  and  the  strike — 
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are  essential  elements  in  jree  collective 
bargaining.  (There  are  areas  where  it 
may  be  restricted). 

In  considering  the  attitude  of  a 
Christian  in  respect  to  labor  relations 
and  collective  bargaining,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  Christ  never  set  the 
price  of  eggs.  But  he  was  concerned 
with  human  dignity  and  human  at- 
titudes. He  would,  I feel,  be  concerned 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  worker  was 
not  deprived  of  his  opportunity  for 
self-fulfillment,  and  on  the  other  that 
he  and  his  union  avoid  the  abuse  of 
power,  endangering  life,  health  or  pub- 
lic safety.  Likewise,  he  would  be  con- 
cerned that  no  employer  arrogantly  as- 
sumed that  his  decision  on  wages, 
working  conditions,  or  the  rights  of 
his  employees  to  organization  had  di- 
vine justification  because  of  his  politi- 
cal or  economic  power. 

The  Christian  position  in  labor  rela- 
tions, 1 believe,  can  be  epitomized  in 
the  philosophy  that  the  policies  of  cor- 
porations and  unions  are  but  the  ex- 
tension of  the  individual  values  of 
their  leaders,  and  that  these  must  bear 
the  test  of  primary  and  sustained  re- 
spect for  human  dignity  in  its  fullest 
sense. 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  we  have 
moved  toward  this  philosophy  in  the 
last  thirty  years  ! The  influence  of  prac- 
ticing Christians  in  industry  has  been 
reinforced  by  enlightened  intelligence 
in  corporate  and  union  leadership. 

Social  Security 

Christ  told  the  story  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  to  explain  the  concept  of 
neighborhood.  The  striking  picture  of 
individual  compassion  for  a stranger  in 
need  is  as  relevant  today  as  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  But  the  concept  must 


be  greatly  enlarged  in  a vast  industrial, 
urban  society  in  which  complex  and 
orderly  machinery  must  be  established 
to  help  those  in  need  from  a wide  va- 
riety of  causes.  Few  people  can  stand 
alone ! 

The  nub  of  the  concept  Christ  pre- 
sented was  compassion,  not  for  one’s 
family  and  friends  alone,  but  for  all 
people.  He  was  not  giving  a treatise 
on  police  protection  against  robberies 
on  the  road  to  Jericho  or  on  emer- 
gency hospital  services.  Likewise,  he 
did  not  infer  that  there  should  neces- 
sarily be  wounded  strangers,  or  poor 
people  generally,  to  give  Christians  an 
opportunity  to  accpiire  merit  in  helping 
them. 

I am  convinced  that  Christian  prin- 
ciples today  demand  foresight,  intel- 
ligence, hard  work  and  faith  in  the 
prevention  of  poverty,  distress,  disease, 
and  degradation  on  the  part  of  any  hu- 
man being,  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. In  our  urban,  industrial  society 
this  requires  elaborate  programs  in 
which  government  must  take  a leading 
part.  It  means  contributory  social  in- 
surance, new  ways  of  enhancing  and  fi- 
nancing medical  care,  decent  housing, 
and  protection  as  a matter  of  earned 
right  to  assure  that  no  one  is  pauper- 
ized. The  handling  of  unemployment 
and  poverty  by  individual  means  broke 
down  in  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930’s.  Ever  since,  government  pro- 
grams have  been  our  basic  means  of 
prevention  and  alleviation.  To  me, 
these  measures  are  the  embodiment 
of  Christian  compassion  implemented 
through  intelligent  and  foresighted 
planning.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many 
churchmen  did  not  see  this  clearly,  and 
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remained  aloof,  when  our  social  secur- 
ity program  was  being  developed. 

To  my  mind,  this  arose  from  a mis- 
interpretation of  Christ’s  saying  “Ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar’s  and  unto  God  the  things 
which  are  God’s.”  To  Christ,  Caesar, 
in  the  context  of  the  time  and  circum- 
stance, represented  the  material  world 
and  the  power  of  a pagan  dictator.  To 
us,  democratic  government  is  “of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple.” Social  insurance  is  a means  by 
which  “neighbors”  help  each  other. 
Contributions  and  benefits  are  estab- 
lished through  democratic  decision.  If 
the  avoidance  of  loss  of  human  dignity 
on  the  part  of  a “neighbor”  made  in  the 
image  of  God  is  not  of  concern  to  him, 
I am  at  a loss  to  understand  what 
Christ  meant  in  the  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

Race  Relations 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  societies  that 
they  develop  mores  and  momentums 
from  a vast  spectrum  of  individual  in- 
terests and  concerns — economic,  polit- 
ical, social,  and  psychological.  Many 
of  these  are  self-centered  and  grow  out 
of  fear,  greed,  self-esteem,  superstition 
and  ignorance.  It  is  a price  we  pay  for 
necessary  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion that  the  deep-set  center  of  gravity 
in  social  mores — tradition — has  great 
resistance  to  change.  But  change  does 
come  through  inspired  leadership  and 
effective  education.  There  is  no  greater 
force  for  inspired  leadership  in  a con- 
cern which  directly  affects  the  dignity 
of  human  beings  than  Christianity.  The 
elimination  of  racial  inequality  may  be 
posed  as  a political  goal.  But  at  heart 
it  is  a Christian  goal.  In  our  country, 
our  political  philosophy  arose  out  of 


Christian  principles.  May  it  ever  re- 
main the  true  source  of  our  strength ! 

In  no  other  area  is  intelligence,  un- 
derstanding and  foresight  a greater  re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
leader  than  in  race  relations.  The  solu- 
tion lies  not  in  outward  symbols  and 
laws  alone,  but  in  a wise  and  funda- 
mental change  in  human  attitudes  and 
human  relations,  individual  to  individ- 
ual, and  even  more  difficult,  group  to 
group.  The  hardest  thing  to  attain  is 
true  dignity  for  the  deprived  person 
or  race,  dignity  which  embodies  basic 
self-reliance  rather  than  special  consid- 
eration ; the  absence  of  differentiation 
rather  than  compensatory  good-will 
supported  by  a subtle  assumption  of 
virtue  on  the  part  of  the  unconsciously 
superior  person.  It  is  easy  to  hire  a 
Negro  because  he  is  a Negro.  It  is 
harder  to  forget  that  he  is  a Negro  and 
to  hire  him  because,  through  the  pro- 
vision of  equal  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion and  all  other  cultural  advantages, 
he  is  the  best  man  for  the  job.  This, 
I am  convinced,  is  a goal  of  Christian 
leadership  to  be  expanded  to  all  areas 
of  life. 

International  Relations  and 
Communism 

It  is  in  the  area  of  international  re- 
lations that  the  State  seems  to  become 
an  entity  distant  and  aloof  from  the 
individual  Christian.  The  social  mores 
of  nationalism,  coming  down  to  us  from 
the  tribes  of  primitive  man,  seem  at 
times  a powerful  force  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  individually  determined  val- 
ues based  on  Christian  doctrine.  The 
beast  that  is  within  us  may  be  con- 
quered by  the  individual  through  the 
inspiration  of  Christian  faith  and  self- 
control,  but  the  beast  in  Society — the 
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red  horseman  of  the  Apocalypse — 
seems  hard  to  contain. 

What  should  be  the  position  of  the 
Christian  leader  in  respect  to  national 
policy  in  international  relations?  In 
respect  to  cold  war  or  hot  war? 

We  must  return  now  to  several  basic 
principles  which  have  been  already 
stated : 

All  human  institutions,  whether 
churches,  corporations,  or  govern- 
ments, must  embody  and  implement  the 
same  values  which  arise  out  of  the  aspi- 
rations— and  hopefully  the  highest  as- 
pirations— of  the  individual.  There  is  no 
other  source  of  values  in  our  kind  of 
society.  There  is  no  system  of  values 
for  a State  different  from  the  values 
of  a citizen  of  that  State.  Evil  is  evil, 
and  good  is  good  in  the  decisions  of 
a Congress,  a President,  or  a man  in 
the  street. 

But,  it  is  true  that  as  one  moves 
from  the  individual,  to  the  family,  to 
the  Community  and  to  the  Nation,  the 
untangling  of  the  complex  web  of  good 
and  evil  becomes  ever  more  difficult. 
Likewise  the  instruments  and  proce- 
dures for  attaining  the  good  become 
vastly  more  demanding  of  intelligence, 
foresight  and  faith.  Self-aggrandize- 
ment in  one’s  self  is  relatively  easy  to 
recognize  and  control,  but  for  the  com- 
munity in  sustaining  property  values, 
it  becomes  a subtle  mixture  of  issues. 
For  a nation,  in  assuring  its  “proper” 
interests,  self-aggrandizement  may  take 
on  a subtle  aura  of  false  patriotism. 

But  the  opposite  is  also  true.  The 
implementation  of  a policy  safeguard- 
ing individual  dignity,  freedom,  and 
self-fulfillment  at  home  and  abroad  re- 
quires far  more  than  speeches.  It  re- 
quires the  ability  to  prevent  the  cor- 
roding forces  which  would  subject  the 


individual  to  slavery  to  an  impersonal 
State,  a State  that  does  not  recognize 
the  fundamental  concept  of  individual 
dignity  or  freedom.  That  ability  may 
involve  strong  military  force,  positive 
intervention,  and  even  war.  The  test 
of  a government  policy  in  its  opposition 
to  Communist  aggression  is  for  me : 
Does  it  embody  the  fundamental  and 
eternal  goal  of  preserving  the  dignity 
of  Man  as  a child  of  God  in  the  largest 
sense,  not  the  convenience,  comfort, 
happiness,  or  even  the  life  itself  of 
some  men?  There  are  more  precious 
things  than  happiness ! There  are  more 
precious  things  than  life ! The  life  of  a 
beast,  of  a politically  corrupted  and  en- 
slaved personality  is  not,  I am  con- 
vinced, the  life  which  Christ  meant  for 
us.  In  this  period  of  world  history,  the 
dangers  are  all  too  real,  and  our  leaders 
in  government,  even  though  our  ends 
are  clear,  face  most  difficult  decisions 
concerning  means. 

Again,  I truly  believe,  the  individual 
Christian  must  exercise  intelligence  and 
restraint  in  judging  national  policy  for 
himself  and,  particularly,  in  attempting 
to  influence  that  policy.  It  is  not  easy 
to  see  men  die.  My  memories  of  1918 
as  a first-aid  corpsman  with  the  in- 
fantry are  still  all  too  vivid.  But,  as  I 
study  the  monotonously  repeated  sup- 
pressions of  the  human  spirit  which 
the  advance  of  Communism  entails,  I 
find  it  still  harder  to  see  men  lose  their 
freedom  of  body,  mind,  and  soul  to  an 
all-pervasive  State.  One  cannot  trade 
away  freedom  and  responsibility  for 
peace  in  our  time. 

The  Christian  martyrs  of  old  did  not 
seek  to  avoid  death.  They  sought  to 
understand  more  fully  the  eternal  pur- 
poses which  were  worth  more  than  life 
itself.  It  is  our  job,  in  a more  complex 
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time,  to  seek  to  understand  what  our 
government  should  do  to  align  itself 
with  these  same  eternal  purposes.  As 
a nation,  we  no  longer  have  the  privi- 
lege of  isolation.  Neither  do  we  as 
Christian  citizens.  To  save  ourselves  at 
the  expense  of  our  neighbors  a half- 
world away  is  still  a selfish  conceit  even 
though  it  is  cloaked  in  a pious  concern 
for  casualties  fewer  than  those  of  a 
holiday  weekend  on  our  American 
highways. 


* * * 

It  has  never  been  easy  to  be  a re- 
sponsible Christian.  It  never  will  be. 
As  the  world  gets  more  complex,  the 
path  from  a Christian  principle  to  its 
proper  implementation  in  national  pol- 
icy becomes  more  difficult  and  demand- 
ing. I have  attempted  to  explain  as  a 
social  scientist  why  I believe  this  is  so 
in  respect  to  labor  relations,  social  se- 
curity, race  relations  and  international 
relations. 


CHRISTOLOGY  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENT  STUDY 

Daniel  L.  Migliore 


Prior  to  the  Enlightenment  and  the 
rise  of  the  modern  historical  method, 
christology  and  New  Testament  study 
were  mutually  dependent.  While  the 
christological  affirmations  of  the  church 
provided  the  presuppositions  and  the 
horizons  of  New  Testament  study,  the 
latter  furnished  concrete  examples  and 
proofs  for  the  former.  Neither  Augus- 
tine nor  Aquinas  nor  Calvin  had  to 
deal  with  the  relationship  between 
christology  and  New  Testament  study 
as  a problem.  Since  the  Enlightenment, 
however,  the  situation  has  changed  pro- 
foundly as  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  been  increasingly  determined 
by  the  historical-critical  method.  The 
result  has  been  at  best  an  uneasy  al- 
liance and  at  worst  a fierce  battle  be- 
tween traditional  christology  and  the 
historical  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
Each  has  regarded  the  other  as  an  en- 
emy and  has  tried  to  eliminate  or  at 
least  to  minimize  the  threat  posed  by 
the  other.  In  1898,  in  an  article  en- 
titled, “The  Historical  and  Dogmatic 
Methods  in  Theology,”  Ernst  Troeltsch 
argued  that  these  two  methods  were 
mutually  exclusive.  In  relation  to  chris- 
tology Troeltsch’s  argument  implied 
that  a decision  against  the  historical 
method  would  result  in  the  complete 
alienation  of  the  christological  affirma- 
tions of  the  church  from  the  modern 
world  while  a decision  for  the  historical 
method  would  involve  the  destruction 
of  traditional  christology  and  the  adop- 
tion of  an  estimate  of  the  religious  sig- 


nificance of  Jesus  in  keeping  with  our 
historical  knowledge. 

Despite  the  remarkable  advances  in 
biblical  scholarship  and  the  revolution- 
ary changes  in  dogmatic  theology  which 
separate  us  from  Troeltsch,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  are  finished  with  his 
dilemma.  Can  it  be  affirmed  that  the 
church  today  has  sufficiently  thought 
through  the  fact  of  historical  criticism 
especially  as  it  bears  upon  our  thinking 
and  speaking  of  Christ?  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  historical  method,  where  it 
is  taken  seriously,  tends  to  paralyze 
constructive  theological  efforts  and 
often  merely  confuses  those  entrusted 
with  preaching  and  teaching  the  Gos- 
pel ? Are  we  confident  that  we  have 
learned  how  to  employ  the  historical 
method  in  a way  that  is  genuinely  fruit- 
ful for  theology  and  proclamation? 

I 

In  face  of  such  questions  there  is 
hope  in  the  fact  that  the  church  has,  for 
the  most  part,  left  behind  its  “life  of 
Jesus”  interest  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  history  of  this  movement  was 
recounted  colorfully  by  Albert  Schweit- 
zer in  his  Quest  of  the  Historical 
Jesus.  Schweitzer  found  it  easy  enough 
to  expose  the  weaknesses  of  this  quest, 
and  we  find  it  even  easier.  The  pictures 
of  Jesus  produced  were  kaleidoscopic 
in  variety,  and  the  features  of  each 
portrait  curiously  resembled  the  the- 
ological and  philosophical  presupposi- 
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tions  of  the  particular  historian  and  his 
contemporaries.  David  F.  Strauss  vacil- 
lated between  an  almost  total  skepti- 
cism about  Jesus  and  a harmless  por- 
trayal of  him  as  a great  religious  per- 
sonality. Renan  discovered  a Jesus  who 
possessed  the  innocence  of  the  Galilean 
countryside,  who  ennobled  his  hearers 
with  a vision  of  an  ideal  order  of  men 
of  childlike  faith,  and  who  inevitably 
aroused  the  hatred  of  the  scheming  men 
of  Jerusalem.  Adolf  Harnack  found 
in  Jesus  a teacher  of  inspiring  universal 
moral  truths  which  were  soon  obscured 
by  the  mystical,  sacramental,  and  meta- 
physical interests  of  the  early  church. 
Schweitzer  himself,  while  critical  of  his 
predecessors,  also  offered  a historical 
reconstruction  of  the  ministry  and  mo- 
tivation of  Jesus.  He  pictured  Jesus  as 
a prophet  who,  driven  by  an  escha- 
tological dogma,  elected  martyrdom 
finally  in  a desperate  effort  to  force 
God  to  bring  in  his  kingdom. 

No  doubt  many  motives  propelled 
the  production  of  these  so-called  “lives 
of  Jesus.”  In  some  a romantic  motive 
was  dominant,  a desire  to  escape  to  a 
golden  past  and  to  an  uncorrupted 
rural  age  in  which  the  complexities  and 
ambiguities  of  modern  urban,  industrial 
society  did  not  obstruct  the  realization 
of  Christian  discipleship.  Partly  at  odds 
with  this  was  an  apologetic  motive,  a 
desire  to  acquit  theology  as  a critical 
science  before  a modern  scientific 
world.  For  the  less  hardy  participants 
in  the  quest  there  was  a need  to  resolve 
doubt,  to  provide  positive  evidence  of 
treasured  convictions  about  Jesus  in  an 
age  of  positivism.  Thus,  in  its  radical 
mood  the  “life  of  Jesus”  movement  cre- 
ated doubt ; in  its  conservative  mood  it 
alleviated  it.  In  addition  to  these  fac- 
tors, however,  there  was  at  work  in 


this  movement  what  can  perhaps  best 
be  described  as  a soteriological  thirst. 
This  remarkable  combination  of  his- 
torical study  and  piety  was  a quest  for 
a living  savior,  an  identifiable  partici- 
pant in  the  universal  human  predica- 
ment. The  anti-dogmatic  bias  of  the 
movement  had  its  deepest  root  here. 
The  Christ  of  dogma  and  traditional 
ecclesiastical  language  seemed  abstract 
and  lifeless,  as  remote  and  inaccessible 
as  a figure  in  a Byzantine  icon.  The  “life 
of  Jesus”  movement  was  an  attempt 
to  recover  contact  with  the  real  human- 
ity of  Jesus,  to  bring  Jesus  into  the  field 
of  perception  of  men  emerging  from  a 
traditional  orientation  to  reality  into 
the  modern  historical  consciousness. 

We  do  not  rightly  understand  this 
“life  of  Jesus”  movement  in  theology 
unless  we  see  it  in  connection  with  the 
collapse  of  traditional  western  meta- 
physics. The  understanding  of  reality 
which  had  undergirded  a millennium 
and  a half  of  Christian  theology  was 
beginning  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  minds 
of  post-Enlightenment  men.  A new  ex- 
perience of  reality  as  historical  was 
emerging  which  had  new  self-evident 
assumptions.  Both  nature  and  history 
were  increasingly  demythologized  and 
made  the  spheres  of  human  responsi- 
bility. This  involved  a new  understand- 
ing of  man’s  relation  to  the  past.  The 
appeal  to  antiquity  was  no  longer  a 
guarantee  of  truth.  Instead  of  accepting 
the  sources  of  the  past  uncritically,  the 
historian  now  felt  compelled  to  set 
them  in  the  light  of  the  new  self-evident 
assumptions  of  the  modern  age.  The 
“life  of  Jesus”  theology  was  an  attempt 
to  establish  contact  with  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  in  historical 
i rather  than  metaphysical  categories  of 
understanding. 
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Thus,  far  from  being  scientifically 
disinterested  projects,  “life  of  Jesus”  in- 
vestigations invariably  put  theological 
harnesses  on  the  historical  method. 
Negatively,  it  was  employed  to  shatter 
the  abstractions  and  theologoumena  of 
traditional  christology.  Positively,  the 
historical  method  seemed  to  possess  the 
power  to  resuscitate  Jesus  in  the  full- 
ness and  concreteness  of  his  humanity 
and  to  bring  him  straight  into  our  time 
as  companion,  teacher,  and  savior.  The 
“life  of  Jesus”  theology  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  historical  research  the 
heavy  burden  of  raising  Jesus  from  the 
dead.  This  was  the  fundamental  error 
of  the  whole  program:  not  that  it 
courageously  accepted  and,  to  the  best 
of  its  skill,  applied  the  historical  meth- 
od ; not  that  it  sometimes  arrived  at 
disturbing  and  radical  conclusions ; but 
that  it  expected  from  the  historical 
method  more  than  it  could  possibly  de- 
liver. 

II 

The  collapse  of  the  “life  of  Jesus” 
theology  was  brought  about  by  the 
“kerygma”  school  of  New  Testament 
study  led  by  Rudolf  Bultmann.  Already 
Schweitzer,  Weiss,  and  others  had  dealt 
a severe  blow  to  all  the  historical  recon- 
structions of  nineteenth-century  liberal- 
ism by  showing  the  centrality  of  escha- 
tology in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  in 
the  message  of  the  early  church.  But  the 
“Awvtfwa-theologians”  made  two  fur- 
ther devastating  criticisms.  First,  they 
demonstrated  that  the  New  Testament 
documents  are  not  historical  sources 
for  the  life  of  Jesus.  They  are  primarily 
kerygmatic  documents  of  the  early 
church,  in  which  Jesus  is  proclaimed 
as  God’s  saving  act  on  man’s  behalf. 
Faith  in  Jesus  as  the  crucified  and 


risen  Lord  permeates  the  New  Testa- 
ment material.  The  cross  and  resurrec- 
tion are  the  prism  through  which  the 
early  church  sees  the  man  Jesus  in 
every  aspect  of  his  existence.  The  res- 
urrection witness  is  not  the  appendix 
to  an  otherwise  independent  history  of 
Jesus.  It  is  the  starting-point  and  pre- 
supposition of  this  history.  Hence  the 
New  Testament  is  a primary  source  not 
for  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  but  for 
the  early  church’s  preaching  of  Jesus 
as  God’s  saving  act  for  men.  Only  if 
the  kerygmatic  intention  of  the  New 
Testament  is  suppressed  can  it  be 
treated  as  a quarry  of  chronological  and 
biographical  data. 

The  second  major  criticism  leveled 
by  the  kery gwa-theologians  against  the 
“life  of  Jesus”  enterprise  concerned 
the  nature  of  revelation.  They  ques- 
tioned the  ability  of  the  historical  meth- 
od to  gain  access  to  a redemptive  reality 
on  which  faith  might  rest.  God’s  pres- 
ence for  man’s  salvation  is  not  an  ob- 
jective phenomenon  within  the  grasp 
of  men,  not  even  of  learned  historians 
who  are  able  to  work  their  way  back  to 
supposedly  certain  facts  about  Jesus. 
The  only  possible  relation  to  God’s  act 
in  Christ  is  through  the  hearing  of  the 
proclamation  and  the  response  of  faith 
and  obedience. 

Thus,  in  kerygma  theology,  the  mys- 
tery of  Jesus,  a primary  motif  of  clas- 
sical christology,  reasserted  itself  and 
entered  into  a kind  of  negative  alliance 
with  the  historical-critical  method.  In 
Bultmann’s  case  this  involved  a bril- 
liant but  always  disturbing  use  of 
paradox.  He  carried  fearlessly  critical 
New  Testament  research  to  its  extreme 
limits.  He  concluded  that  we  can  know 
very  little  about  the  historical  Jesus.  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  strip  away  the 
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later  accretions  of  legend,  homily,  and 
teaching  of  the  early  church  to  uncover 
the  original  message  of  Jesus.  The  re- 
sults are  always  insecure.  We  cannot 
be  certain  that  Jesus  had  a messianic 
self-consciousness.  We  cannot  even  be 
certain  that  Jesus  saw  any  significance 
in  his  death.  The  possibility  remains 
that  he  simply  went  to  pieces. 

Even  from  these  few  remarks  it 
should  be  clear  that  Bultmann  assigned 
a new  theological  purpose  to  historical 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  As  Kant 
made  room  for  faith  by  exposing  the 
limitations  of  pure  reason,  Bultmann 
made  room  for  faith  by  uncovering  the 
pretensions  of  historical  investigation. 
His  radical  criticism  had  the  goal  not 
of  arriving  at  a historically  indubitable 
kernel  of  the  New  Testament  tradition, 
but  of  showing  instead  that  along  this 
road  dubiety  was  inescapable.  This 
negative  function  of  historical-critical 
research  had  a protective  significance 
for  christology.  By  its  dismantling  of 
the  New  Testament  tradition,  critical 
research  showed  that  faith  in  Christ 
could  not  lean  on  historical  props.  Faith 
was  thus  thrown  back  on  the  kerygma 
of  the  early  church  which  offered  no 
worldly  security  or  assurance  but  con- 
fronted men  with  the  summons  to  live 
in  radical  dependence  on  God.  It  has 
too  often  gone  unnoticed  that  Bult- 
mann’s  use  of  the  historical  method  to 
block  access  to  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
apart  from  the  summoning  divine 
Word  is  analogous  to  the  assertion  of 
orthodox  christology  that  the  humanity 
of  Jesus  is  real  only  in  its  union  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Viewed  from  this 
perspective,  Bultmann  is  one  of  the 
great  theological  conservatives  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Bultmann’s  constructive  attempt  to 


integrate  christology  and  New  Testa- 
ment study  appears  in  his  use  of  ex- 
istential interpretation  as  a necessary 
extension  of  the  historical-critical  task. 
Since  reconstruction  of  the  past  as  such 
cannot  be  the  means  by  which  God’s 
Word  in  the  man  Jesus  confronts  our 
existence  here  and  now,  the  historical 
link  between  God’s  act  and  our  exist- 
ence must  be  realized  differently.  Our 
understanding  of  history  must  be  deep- 
ened. According  to  Bultmann,  history 
is  the  arena  in  which  man  awakens  to 
authentic  self-knowledge.  The  New 
Testament  kerygma  presents  us  with 
a new  possibility  of  understanding  our- 
selves as  released  by  grace  from  the 
bondage  of  our  past  and  made  free  and 
open  for  the  future.  In  the  awakening 
of  this  self-knowledge  a truly  histor- 
ical relation  to  Jesus  Christ  is  actual- 
ized. New  Testament  interpretation  is 
historical  not  in  the  sense  of  establish- 
ing objective  facts  of  the  past  (His- 
torie ),  but  in  the  sense  of  clarifying  the 
possibility  of  authentic  human  existence 
expressed  in  the  kerygma  (Geschichte) . 
Thus  Bultmann  works  with  two  dis- 
parate conceptions  of  history  and  his- 
torical method.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
sees  history  as  a positivistic  science 
which  has  a purely  negative  relation  to 
Christian  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
conception  of  history  as  the  clarification 
of  the  possibilities  of  human  existence 
tends  to  volatilize  the  humanity  of 
Jesus  into  an  ever  present  human  pos- 
sibility which  is  awakened  by  the 
kerygma.  While  the  kerygma  presup- 
poses the  “thatness”  of  Jesus,  his  hu- 
manity is  of  no  constitutive  importance 
for  Christian  faith.  Faith  is  not  oriented 
to  the  Biblical  picture  of  Jesus  but  to 
the  kerygma  which  summons  us  to  the 
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saving  acknowledgment  of  our  absolute 
dependence  on  the  grace  of  God. 

Ill 

Bultmann’s  refusal  to  allow  to  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  constitutive  signifi- 
cance for  faith  is  flatly  rejected  by  Karl 
Barth.  No  less  emphatically  than  Bult- 
mann  and  for  many  of  the  same  rea- 
sons, Barth  renounces  every  attempt  to 
determine  the  faith  of  the  church  by  a 
historical  reconstruction  of  the  life  or 
personality  of  Jesus.  With  equal  em- 
phasis, however,  Barth  rejects  the  re- 
duction of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  into 
a mere  possibility  of  new  self-under- 
standing enshrined  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  church.  The  real  Jesus  is  not  a 
reconstructed  historical  Jesus  nor  the 
mysterious  catalyst  of  hidden  human 
possibilities  but  God’s  new  man  for 
and  with  other  men.  As  attested  by 
the  New  Testament  witnesses  and 
acknowledged  in  faith,  the  man  Jesus 
is  God’s  gracious  determination  of  hu- 
man life  to  the  insurpassable  freedom 
and  joy  of  partnership  with  God  in  his 
reconciling  work. 

Now  in  the  description  of  this  new 
humanity  of  Jesus,  Barth  does  not 
reject  modern  historical  New  Testa- 
ment study  as  he  is  sometimes  accused 
of  doing.  However,  he  does  radically 
relativize  and  reorient  such  study.  He 
relativizes  it  by  refusing  to  accept  as 
final  the  a priori  and  positivistic  con- 
ceptions of  reality  and  history  which 
often  control  modern  Biblical  study. 
He  reorients  historical  study  by  direct- 
ing it  to  the  elucidation  of  the  witness 
of  the  Biblical  texts  themselves  rather 
than  to  the  search  for  some  will-o’- 
the-wisp  reality  behind  the  texts.  This 
reorientation  of  Biblical  study  is  based 


on  two  christological  presuppositions. 
First,  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus 
are  inseparable.  The  humanity  of  Jesus 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
an  individual  man  but  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  for  God  and  for  other  men.  His  real 
humanity  is  not  his  existence  in,  of, 
and  for  itself  but  his  existence  for 
others.  The  Biblical  picture  of  Jesus 
focuses  upon  the  “forness”  of  his  hu- 
manity. The  desire  to  go  behind  this 
picture  to  a Jesus  in  himself  must  be 
checked  if  the  distinctive  structure  of 
this  man’s  existence  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  second  christological  presup- 
position which  underlies  Barth’s  re- 
orientation of  Biblical  study  is  that  the 
historical  reality  of  Jesus  and  the  his- 
torical reality  of  his  community  are  in- 
separable. There  can  be  no  historical 
relation  to  Jesus  Christ  which  is  not  at 
the  same  time  a relation  to  the  men 
Jesus  has  made  his  fellowmen,  begin- 
ning with  his  first  disciples,  but  em- 
bracing also  Israel  and  the  whole 
church,  and  including  in  principle  all 
men.  There  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
Jesus  except  as  his  reality  is  mediated 
to  us  through  the  life,  the  memory,  and 
the  expectation  of  his  community.  Here 
is  a real  dividing  line  between  Barth 
and  Bultmann.  It  has  frequently  been 
pointed  out  that  Bultmann  reduces  the 
significance  of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  to 
the  sheer  fact  that  he  lived  and  was 
crucified.  It  has  also  often  been  noted 
that  Bultmann  speaks  of  authentic  hu- 
man existence  in  predominantly  in- 
dividualistic terms.  What  has  not  been 
sufficiently  noted  is  that  these  two 
things  are  directly  related.  The  reality 
of  the  humanity  of  Jesus  and  the  reality 
of  his  new  community  stand  or  collapse 
together. 
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la  lesser  hands  Barth’s  approach 
can  easily  degenerate  into  a biblicism  or 
more  probably  a confessional  scholas- 
ticism. What  helps  protect  Barth  him- 
self from  these  mistakes  is  the  great 
respect  which  he  has  for  the  confes- 
sional tradition  of  the  church  combined 
with  his  even  greater  confidence  that 
the  Biblical  texts  do  from  time  to  time 
and  by  God’s  grace  become  transparent 
to  the  living  reality  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Thus  the  church  cannot  simply  repeat 
its  tradition,  valuable  as  it  may  be,  but 
is  summoned  to  bring  the  reality  of 
Christ  to  expression  anew. 

However,  the  question  must  be 
raised  whether  Barth  himself  gives  suf- 
ficient scope  to  the  historical  method 
in  the  theological  task.  Granted  that 
the  motifs  of  Barth’s  christology  (the 
servant  Lord,  the  royal  man,  the  true 
witness)  are  broad  enough  to  embrace 
large  quantities  of  New  Testament  ma- 
terial and  are  so  skillfully  developed 
that  no  crass  suppression  of  the  his- 
torical method  takes  place.  Neverthe- 
less, Barth  seldom  allows  the  questions 
of  the  historical  setting  of  the  Biblical 
material  and  its  actual  development 
in  the  life  of  Israel  and  in  the  early 
church  to  affect  his  systematic  reflec- 
tions in  a substantive  manner.  As  a re- 
sult, his  use  of  the  Biblical  witness 
sometimes  does  not  get  beyond  a con- 
cordance-like collection  of  verses  which 
can  be  related  to  a theological  theme. 
This  procedure  runs  the  serious  risk  of 
tearing  Biblical  materials  from  their 
context  and  then  inserting  them  into  a 
pre-determined  systematic  framework. 
What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  and  the  message  of 
the  early  church?  In  what  life-situa- 
tions of  the  early  church  did  the  resur- 
rection traditions  take  shape?  What 


development  did  the  parables  of  Jesus 
undergo  in  the  process  of  transmission  ? 
What  effect  did  the  delay  of  the 
parousia  have  upon  the  faith  and  life 
of  the  early  church  ? Questions  like 
these  are  ignored  by  Barth,  with  the 
implication  that  they  are  theologically 
uninteresting  and  unfruitful.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  such  questions  can  be 
avoided  once  the  historical  method  is 
accepted  as  a legitimate  and  necessary 
part  of  the  theological  task.  To  bypass 
such  questions  and  the  method  which 
formulates  them  is  not  to  resolve  but 
merely  to  compound  the  dilemma  posed 
by  Troeltsch  and  embedded  in  the 
consciousness  of  all  modern  theology 
and  proclamation. 

IV 

In  response  to  the  many  unsolved 
problems  left  by  the  generation  of 
Barth  and  Bultmann,  new  attempts  are 
being  made  to  relate  christology  and 
historical  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
Two  of  the  most  important  efforts  are 
those  of  Gerhard  Ebeling  and  Wolf- 
hart  Pannenberg.  Ebeling  has  impres- 
sively reasserted  the  significance  of 
the  historical-critical  method  for  the- 
ology and  preaching  today.  He  thinks 
that  there  is  really  no  alternative  if 
the  language  of  the  church  is  not  to 
become  a ghetto  language  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  the  historical  thinking 
of  modern  times.  Ebeling’s  work  can 
be  viewed  as  a continuation  of  Bonhoef- 
fer’s  call  for  a “non-religious  interpre- 
tation of  Biblical  concepts.”  Critical 
of  the  positivistic  view  of  history  which 
focuses  on  the  concept  of  fact,  Ebeling 
sees  the  distinctive  feature  of  historical 
reality  not  in  factualitv  but  in  Sprach- 
lichkeit,  “linguisticality,”  or  W ortge- 
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schehen,  “word-event.”  The  decisive 
question  regarding  the  past  is  not : 
What  were  the  facts  and  how  are  they 
to  be  explained  ? It  is : What  came 
to  expression?  Ebeling  judges  that 
this  approach  to  history  will  allow  us 
to  get  beyond  both  positivism  and  the 
tendency  of  much  recent  theology  to 
lift  its  subject  matter  above  the  sphere 
of  historical  problems.  Thus,  he  thinks 
that  we  can  and  must  raise  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  historical 
Jesus  and  the  christological  confession 
of  the  church.  It  is  perhaps  misleading 
to  call  this  a “new  quest  of  the  histor- 
ical Jesus,”  for  Ebeling’s  intention  is 
to  forge  historical  categories  appropri- 
ate to  the  subject  matter  of  theology 
and  thus  to  overcome  the  split  between 
the  “historical  Jesus”  and  the  “Christ 
of  faith”  caused  by  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury “quest.” 

According  to  Ebeling,  it  is  most  sig- 
nificant that,  while  our  knowledge  of 
Jesus  is  in  many  respects  severely  lim- 
ited, the  entire  New  Testament  tradi- 
tion converges  with  astonishing  una- 
nimity on  one  decisive  characteristic  of 
the  life  and  message  of  the  historical 
Jesus  : in  him  faith  has  come  to  expres- 
sion. By  faith  Ebeling  means  the  under- 
standing of  human  existence  in  which 
“everything  is  expected  exclusively 
from  God.”  Faith  is  movement  toward 
the  future  in  confidence.  Easter  has  to 
do  with  the  coming  to  full  expression  of 
the  word-event  of  the  historical  Jesus. 
The  Easter  faith  is  the  confession  that 
Jesus  has  reached  his  goal  and  become 
the  source  of  faith.  Christology  is  sim- 
ply the  “interpretative  handing  on  of 
what  came  to  expression  in  Jesus.”  It 
is  the  language-school  of  proclama- 
tion. 

A major  difficulty  in  this  emphasis 


on  the  faith  of  Jesus,  as  Bultmann  has 
pointed  out,  is  that  Ebeling  seems  will- 
ing to  slip  back  and  forth  between 
speaking  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  as  the 
faith  which  Jesus  evokes  and  the  faith 
of  Jesus  as  Jesus’  own  act  of  faith. 
Now  the  basing  of  Christian  faith  on 
Jesus’  own  act  of  faith  is  an  exceeding- 
ly problematic  notion.  To  begin  with, 
the  evangelists  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus.  (Ebeling’s  attempt  to 
make  Jesus  the  subject  of  the  saying  in 
Mark  9:23,  “All  things  are  possible  for 
the  one  who  believes,”  is  unsuccessful, 
as  the  context  clearly  shows).  More- 
over, talk  about  the  faith  of  Jesus  does 
not  appear  substantially  different  from 
earlier  attempts  to  provide  faith  with 
historical  foundation  in  the  religious 
personality  of  Jesus.  Nevertheless, 
Ebeling’s  work  is  suggestive  and  prom- 
ising in  so  far  as  it  eschews  a dualism 
of  theological  method  supported  by  a 
historical  skepticism  or  an  a-historical 
dogmatism  and  resting  ultimately  on  a 
theologically  illegitimate  fracture  of 
reality  into  sacred  and  secular  spheres. 

Another  important  figure  on  the  con- 
temporary scene  is  Wolfhart  Pannen- 
berg.  Sharply  rejecting  both  the  Bult- 
mannian  and  the  Barthian  attitudes  to- 
ward historical  study,  Pannenberg 
takes  up  historical-criticism  into  the 
theological  task  in  a remarkably  bold 
way.  “Revelation  as  history,”  the  slo- 
gan of  Pannenberg’s  program,  means 
that  the  events  of  revelation  are  not 
intrinsically  mysterious  or  hidden  but 
are  factual  in  the  unequivocal  sense 
of  that  word.  Even  if  the  facts  consti- 
tuting God’s  revelation  are  not  just 
“bare  facts”  but  facts  in  their  particular 
interpretative  context  (i.e.,  in  a tradi- 
tion), this  does  not  remove  the  events 
of  revelation  into  some  “ghetto  of 
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Heilsgeschichte”  since  all  history  is 
tradition-history.  Therefore  Pannen- 
berg argues  that  the  events  of  revela- 
tion are  in  principle  historically  verifi- 
able. In  particular,  the  event  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  is  demonstrably 
historical.  The  answer  to  the  question 
— Did  Jesus  rise  from  the  dead? — 
cannot  be  left  to  a mere  decision  of 
faith.  If  faith  were  the  only  possible 
certitude  of  the  resurrection,  then 
Christian  faith  would  be  based  on  the 
Easter  faith  of  the  disciples.  But  faith 
based  upon  itself  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  superstition.  Pannenberg 
cites  I Cor.  15:3  fif.  in  support  of  his 
thesis.  In  his  list  of  witnesses  to  the 
resurrection  Paul  provided  what  con- 
stituted in  his  time  a historical  proof. 
(Barth  denies  that  Paul  intends  to  give 
any  such  “proof”  here ; Bultmann  ad- 
mits that  Paul  is  attempting  to  prove 
the  resurrection  but  calls  the  argument 
“fatal.”)  Even  if  Paul’s  argument  is 
not  acceptable  to  us  in  its  present  fonn 
as  a historical  proof,  modern  historical 
research  can  employ  the  evidence  of  the 
New  Testament  resurrection  traditions 
to  show  that  the  resurrection  actually 
occurred.  This  knowledge  is  not  iden- 
tical with  faith,  but  it  is  the  necessary 
basis  and  presupposition  of  faith. 

Thus,  whereas  Ebeling  attempts  to 
re-think  christology  in  terms  of  what 
came  to  expression  in  the  historical 
Jesus,  Pannenberg  makes  the  histor- 
ically demonstrable  event  of  the  resur- 
rection the  foundation  of  christology. 
Like  Ebeling’s  studies,  Pannenberg’s 
program  presupposes  a critique  of  his- 
torical reason  (akin  to  that  offered  by 
Richard  R.  Niebuhr  in  his  Resurrection 
and  Historical  Reason,  which  Pannen- 
berg cites  with  approval).  Pannenberg 
wants  to  rid  historical  investigation  of 


its  positivistic  chains.  This  is  good.  But 
then  he  wants  to  assign  to  the  liberated 
historical  method  the  task  of  grounding 
the  Easter  faith  with  historical  demon- 
strations. This  is  not  good.  Indeed,  it 
is  a new  bondage,  an  impossibly  heavy 
burden  for  the  historian  and  an  unnec- 
essary yoke  for  the  believer. 

V 

If  historical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  neither  be  avoided  nor  made 
to  supply  a basis  for  faith,  what  is  its 
place  in  the  church’s  reflection  upon 
and  preaching  of  God’s  saving  act  in 
Christ?  An  answer  to  this  question 
may  well  take  its  bearing  from  Ebel- 
ing’s view  that  the  basic  feature  of  his- 
tory is  word-event  and  from  Pannen- 
berg’s analogous  view  of  history  as 
tradition-history.  We  agree  with  their 
common  concern  to  overcome  the  posi- 
tivistic split  between  “fact”  and  “sig- 
nificance” which  has  so  often  frus- 
trated attempts  to  relate  christology 
and  historical  study  of  the  Bible.  What 
historical  study  can  do  for  theology  and 
preaching  is  to  illumine  the  history  of 
the  Gospel.  It  can  show  us  the  many 
and  various  ways  in  which  the  reality 
of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
brought  to  expression  in  the  early 
church.  There  is  no  reason  to  prevent  it 
from  going  behind  the  texts  in  their 
present  form  in  an  attempt  to  clarify 
the  relationship  between  the  message 
of  Jesus  and  the  preaching  of  the  early 
church.  But  this  is  not  the  only  or  even 
the  primary  contribution  of  historical 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  More 
important,  such  study  can  show  us  that 
the  early  church  not  only  did  not  mere- 
ly repeat  the  message  of  Jesus  but  also 
that  it  did  not  archaize  and  fossilize  its 
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own  message.  Instead,  it  understood 
itself  as  the  ambassador  of  a living 
Lord  whose  inexhaustibly  rich  signifi- 
cance for  men  had  to  be  re-expressed 
and  re-presented  in  every  new  and  dif- 
ferent situation. 

The  New  Testament  church  passed 
on  the  tradition  out  of  which  it  lived  in 
a dynamic  way  in  the  expectation  that 
through  it  the  living  Lord  would  speak 
a relevant  word  to  each  particular  need 
and  circumstance.  The  parables  of 
Jesus,  the  stories  of  his  deeds,  the  con- 
fessions of  the  early  church  underwent 
adaptation  and  transformation  as  a re- 
sult of  this  dynamic.  The  remarkably 
individual  pictures  of  Christ  in  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  He- 
brews, and  the  Apocalypse  are  testi- 
mony to  the  fullness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment church’s  understanding  of  God’s 
saving  action  in  Christ.  These  pictures 
should  not  be  forced  into  a systematic 
unity  to  satisfy  what  we  suppose  to  be 
the  need  for  a single  conceptualization 
of  the  reality  of  Christ.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  theology  and  proclamation 
must  view  themselves  as  helpless  vic- 
tims of  some  inevitable  scheme  of  his- 
torical development.  The  really  impor- 
tant contribution  which  historical  study 
of  the  New  Testament  makes  is  not 
some  theory  of  development  but  the 
clarification  of  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Gospel  in  the  early 
church  was  a dynamic  process.  The  his- 
torical method  can  show  us  that  the 
early  church  did  not  make  of  history  an 
escape  from  the  present  and  a refuge 
from  the  future,  but  rather  took  respon- 
sibility for  history.  The  early  church 
preached  the  Gospel  faithfully,  and 
precisely  for  that  reason  daringly.  The 
Gospel  was  spoken  ever  anew  into  the 
concrete  situation  of  men.  The  Christ 


was  not  a set  of  dogmas  nor  an  ag- 
gregate of  past  facts,  but  God’s  power 
and  promise  of  a new  humanity.  His- 
torical study  of  the  New  Testament  can 
show  us  how,  understanding  itself  as 
driven  by  this  power  and  drawn  by  this 
promise,  the  early  church  kept  itself 
open  to  the  future  and  thus  to  the 
needs  of  restatement  and  representation 
of  the  Gospel  in  new  circumstances. 
For  the  early  church,  Christ  was  the 
hope  of  salvation,  and  this  salvation 
was  as  rich  and  inexhaustible  as  the 
needs  and  expectations  of  men  were 
great. 

Thus,  historical  study  of  the  New 
Testament  can  tell  us  two  things.  First, 
it  can  underscore  the  freedom  of  the 
early  church  from  the  past,  including 
its  own  past.  This  was  not  an  irrespon- 
sible iconoclasm  but  an  awareness  that 
it  was  new  life  in  surprising  fullness 
that  was  being  attested  in  Christ  and 
hence  that  no  structures  or  formulas 
could  be  the  objects  of  one’s  ultimate 
loyalty.  And  second,  historical  study  of 
the  New  Testament  can  show  us  how 
radically  hope  determined  the  early 
church,  drew  it  forward  into  ever  new 
responsibilities  for  history,  prevented  it 
from  yearning  for  a past  golden  age  or 
from  despairing  of  the  present.  The 
proclamation  of  Christ  in  the  early 
church  was  a word  of  hope  because  it 
was  a call  to  free  men  to  move  toward 
the  promise  in  Christ  which  was  their 
future. 

In  summary,  historical  study  of  the 
New  Testament  cannot  supply  us  with 
the  ground  of  our  faith.  It  cannot  tell 
us  what  the  church  today  should  and 
must  say  nor  through  what  particular 
forms  it  can  best  be  the  bearer  and 
communicator  of  the  reality  of  Christ. 
But  in  disclosing  to  us  the  freedom  of 
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the  New  Testament  church  in  its  artic- 
ulation of  the  Gospel,  and  the  indomita- 
ble hope  which  drew  it  into  historical 
responsibility,  the  historical  study  of 
the  New  Testament  may  become  for  us 
the  occasion  of  a summons  to  bring 


Christ  to  speech  and  to  deed  in  freedom 
and  in  hope  in  our  time.  In  this  capac- 
ity historical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  serve  an  indispensable  role 
in  the  present  task  of  theology  and 
proclamation. 


DIMENSIONS  OF  REAL  PRESENCE 


James  E.  Loder 


Text:  I Corinthians  2:1-16;  11:22-34 

It  is  commonplace  for  the  Christian 
to  speak  of  the  whole  man ; it  is  per- 
haps more  rare  for  him  to  worship  as 
one.  In  a service  of  worship  we  tend 
to  shed  the  integument  of  the  flesh 
for  the  course  of  events  involved  and 
we  produce  a highly  spiritualized  ver- 
sion of  wholeness  which  might  be  con- 
sidered “holier  than  usual.”  Correla- 
tively,  by  some  curious  quirk  of  mind, 
we  tend  to  assume  that  we  are  most 
true  to  the  flesh  of  Christ  when  we 
spiritualize  our  experience  with  it.  This 
transmutation  of  the  solid  elements  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  perhaps  a defen- 
sive reaction  to  our  slightly  guilty  as- 
sumption that  really  the  way  to  cele- 
brate the  flesh  as  we  know  it  is  to  in- 
dulge it.  Or,  it  may  be  that  to  spirit- 
ualize ourselves  for  the  sake  of  this 
service  is  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
pains  of  the  present  through  a spirit- 
ual rendition  of  the  imitation  of  Christ. 
Whatever  the  motive,  spiritualized 
worship  leaves  the  flesh — Christ’s  and 
our  own — sterile;  it  makes  of  worship 
not  a celebration  but  a retreat  for 
ascetics.  Of  course  I must  hasten  to 
say  that  while  a certain  amount  of 
indulgence  of  the  flesh  is  a matter  of 
hygiene  and  mental  health,  this  service 
is  in  no  relevant  sense  an  emasculated 
form  of  nature  worship  or  a fertility 
rite.  Ironically,  then,  worship  can  be  a 
threat  to  our  wholeness  even  when  it 
formally  integrates  prayer  with  bread 
and  wine. 

Thus,  the  crux  of  our  concern  in  a 


service  such  as  this  is  the  mode  and 
manner  of  our  participation  as  whole 
persons  in  the  celebration  of  the  flesh 
of  Christ.  We  tend  to  assume  that  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  presence  amounts  to 
the  dissolution  of  that  concern.  To  be 
sure  his  presence  makes  our  real  pres- 
ence possible.  However,  the  nature  of 
his  presence  is  not  only  a solution  but 
also  very  much  a part  of  the  problem. 
Let  me  put  it  less  cryptically:  given 
the  uniqueness  of  his  presence,  i.e., 
the  symbolic  tangibility  of  his  body 
and  blood  and  the  actual  invisibility  of 
his  person,  we  are  to  render  a unique 
response  which  implies  the  givenness, 
the  “graciousness,”  of  his  presence. 
That  is  our  problem.  It  cannot  be  a 
response  which  imitates  his  presence, 
not  one  which  flees  from  it;  his  real 
presence  must  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  be  really  present  for  each  other. 
Judas’  case  has  made  it  plain  that 
betrayal  is  not  only  a live  option,  but 
there  is  a sense  in  which  Christ’s  pres- 
ence— and  the  presence  of  his  com- 
munity— makes  betrayal  possible ; it 
sets  up  betrayal  as  a possibility.  The 
point,  then,  of  what  I have  to  say  is 
this : the  exposure  of  the  dimensions  of 
our  real  presence  for  each  other  is,  I 
believe,  an  exposure  of  how  Christ  is 
present  for  us;  or,  you  may  wish  to 
see  it  from  the  other  side ; his  presence 
for  us  frees  us  for  an  unique  sort  of 
responsibility  for  each  other.  In  fine,  I 
am  speaking  to  the  question,  “How  shall 
we  respond  to  his  presence  with  a real 
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presence  which  is  our  own  but  only 
possible  by  virtue  of  his?” 

There  are  three  dimensions  of  real 
presence  which  we  celebrate  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper  and  which  have  partic- 
ular relevance  to  this  community  at  the 
beginning  of  a new  academic  year.  The 
first  is  remembrance,  the  second  is  the 
flesh  and  the  third  is  the  community. 
In  more  than  a symbolic  way  the  link 
between  remembrance  and  the  com- 
munity is  the  flesh ; it  is  so  as  the  flesh 
is  naturally  the  link  between  one’s 
thoughts  and  the  surrounding  public. 
But  all  three  dimensions  are  mutually 
supportive  and  corrective — organically 
related — and  therefore  all  are  necessary 
to  examine  for  the  comprehension  of  a 
real  presence. 

I 

Remembrance  is  so  decisive  in  the 
consideration  of  our  real  presence  be- 
cause in  large  measure  the  way  in 
which  one  remembers  his  past  controls 
his  freedom  for  whatever  experience 
may  be  at  hand.  But  taken  at  face 
value,  remembrance  is  too  shallow  a 
term  ; it  cannot  mean  mere  recall  as  for 
an  examination,  or  simple  reverie  as  in 
old  age  or  in  a student  under  too  much 
pressure.  Remembrance,  as  Paul  ap- 
parently introduced  it  into  the  language 
of  the  Eucharist  is  a much  more  pro- 
found matter ; it  is  a matter  of  the 
spirit. 

In  the  passage  which  was  read  from 
the  second  chapter  of  I Corinthians, 
the  fundamental  assumption  is  that  the 
spirit  of  man  is  that  within  him  which 
searches  out  the  deep  things  of  the  man. 
The  implication  is  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  Spirit  of  God  by  analogy  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  but  it  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  more  than  an  analogy ; it  is 


by  this  human  spirit  that  we  participate 
in  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
spiritual  remembrance  with  which  we 
are  to  be  concerned ; that  is,  a remem- 
brance which  searches  out  the  deep 
things  of  our  past  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  be  free  for  the  experiences  which  are 
at  hand.  Such  a self-understanding  will 
be  a means  by  which  our  spirits  may 
participate  in  the  Divine  Spirit,  and 
be  brought  into  the  real  present. 

But  this  is  no  abstraction.  Paul  is 
very  tangible  in  his  exposition;  there 
is  a clear  evidence  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  human  spirit  when  it  is  free  from 
distorted  self-understanding  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  Divine  Spirit.  For  in- 
stance, He  frees  us  to  judge  all  things 
without  distortion  from  our  needs. 
(We  often  judge  anxiously  and  thereby 
only  publicize  our  judgment  of  our- 
selves, as  those  who  incessantly  do 
good  for  “persons  who  are  in  need,” 
eventually  give  their  beneficiaries  a 
hunted  look,  and  expose  their  own 
need).  It  entails  an  acceptance  of  the 
mind  of  Christ,  thereby  permitting 
commitment  to  precede  judgment. 
(Thus  one  is  saved  the  embarrassing 
discovery  that  most  of  his  judgments 
are  self-contradictory  owing  to  an  un- 
committed self.  This  is  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  child  who  rails  against  his 
parents  for  the  limits  they  set  and  only 
later  is  grateful  for  something  he  could 
count  on ; he  rebels  again  in  adoles- 
cence, only  to  put  the  same  values  to 
work  in  his  own  home).  It  lets  what 
eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  be  a 
genuine  surprise ; it  does  not  foreclose 
the  future.  Like  the  lilies  of  the  field  it 
commits  itself  to  the  present  and  leaves 
the  increase  to  God  and  his  version  of 
the  future.  (Thus  one  is  saved  the 
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despairing  frustration  of  getting  what 
he  demanded  only  to  find  out  it  was  not 
what  he  really  wanted). 

This,  then,  is  a spirit  which  is  really 
present ; one  which  has  free  self-under- 
standing. It  is  free  from  false  judg- 
ment which  is  a product  of  private 
need,  from  the  illusion  that  judgments 
of  others  either  beget  or  prove  one’s 
own  commitment,  from  the  insidious 
form  of  prejudice  which  suggests  that 
the  eye  and  ear  of  man  have  perceived 
God’s  future  and  can  bring  it  into 
being. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  are 
not  that  Pauline,  and  in  various  ways 
we  are  in  bondage  to  the  past.  Some 
of  us  are  more  like  Sinclair  Lewis  who 
unwittingly  spent  most  of  his  life  trying 
to  impress  his  older  brother.  Many  are 
like  the  young  married  man  who  argues 
fitfully  with  his  wife  and  longs  for  the 
“freedom”  he  used  to  have.  The  trouble 
here  is  that  his  memory  is  faulty.  He 
does  not  want  a freedom  he  used  to 
have;  he  wants  the  same  elusive  free- 
dom he  always  wanted.  Marriage  for 
him,  if  he  would  remember  his  life  with 
sufficient  spiritual  depth,  was  just  one 
more  occasion  in  a long  series  of  dis- 
contentments : when  he  was  home  he 
could  hardly  wait  to  get  to  school ; 
when  he  got  to  school  he  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  out  on  the  town  with  his 
peers  ; when  he  was  with  them  he  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  to  college ; when  he 
was  at  college  he  could  hardly  wait  to 
get  back  home ; and  when  he  went  back 
home  he  could  hardly  wait  to  have  a 
marriage  and  a home  of  his  own.  Such 
a person  can  never  be  really  present  in 
and  for  his  marriage  until  he  discovers 
his  judgments  are  the  product  of  his 
needs,  his  commitment  is  to  an  illusion, 


and  his  future  is  not  really  in  his  own 
hands  at  all. 

What  I must  inveigh  against  at  this 
point  is  the  assumption  that  reflection 
upon  God’s  action  in  our  lives  auto- 
matically constitutes  a spiritual  re- 
membrance. On  the  contrary,  God  more 
often  than  not  is  forced  into  a self- 
assumed  life  pattern.  So  what  is  re- 
membered has  nothing  to  do  with  God 
but  is  a life  pattern  bearing  occasional 
Divine  labels. 

Life  patterns  are,  of  course,  mani- 
fold : There  is  he  who  doubts  regu- 
larly, not  because  he  is  uncertain  but 
because  he  is  really  afraid  he  is  too 
certain.  If  he  doesn’t  doubt,  all  the  ex- 
citement will  drain  out  of  things.  He 
will  know  something  for  sure,  and  the 
anticipated  boredom  is  more  than  he 
can  stand. 

There  is  also  he  who  is  dead  certain. 
He  dare  not  doubt  because  everything 
in  his  life  depends  on  its  being  true 
just  as  he  now  has  it.  It  is  not  really 
that  he  is  certain ; he  only  knows  he 
must  be  or  face  an  unthinkable  crisis. 

And  there  is  he  who  is  certain  with 
some  and  doubtful  with  others  and  for 
him  nothing  makes  so  much  sense  as 
getting  along.  “After  all,”  he  muses, 
“Jesus  came  to  bring  peace  not  the 
sword.” 

These  and  countless  other  patterns 
are  here,  but  the  problem  is  that  the 
bearers  cannot  be  really  present ; they 
are  working  out  a well-practiced  pat- 
tern. They  have  learned  to  “technique” 
remembrance ; it  has  become  a formula 
into  which  the  name  of  God  has  been 
fitted.  Until  they  actually  remember  it 
formula  and  all,  until  they  make  it  fully 
conscious,  the  present  for  them  will  be 
the  slave  and  the  shape  of  the  past, 
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and  a real  presence  must  elude  them,  so 
shaped  are  they  by  their  patterns. 

The  betrayal  lurking  in  remem- 
brance, then,  is  submission  to  a false 
past.  In  Christ’s  presence,  we  face  the 
past  and  unmask  it,  realizing  that  one 
cannot  be  more  real  for  another  than 
his  own  past  is  real  for  him.  In  this 
sense,  spiritual  remembrance  is  the 
first  dimension  of  real  presence. 

II 

Immediately  I am  aware  of  the 
serious  error  in  permitting  this  first 
point  to  stand  alone.  What  I may  seem 
to  be  saying  is  tantamount  to  encourag- 
ing each  one  to  cultivate  a “basilisk 
complex.” 

The  basilisk,  I am  told,  repelled  all 
other  creatures  not  only  by  his  hor- 
rendous appearance  but  also  by  his  bad 
breath.  I would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  halitosis  of  a lizard  is  not  nearly 
as  destructive  as  the  pollution  which 
grows  up  in  a spirit  that  is  shut  in  on 
itself.  In  seminary,  perhaps  even  “your 
best  friends  won’t  tell  you,”  but  a 
spirit  pre-occupied  with  itself  is  bad 
breath — in  the  spiritual  sense.  It  is 
repellent  to  others,  and  potentially  self- 
destructive. 

You  know  the  kind.  In  seminary 
you  are  supposed  to  grow  deep,  but 
some  finding  that  difficult  become 
morose  instead  and  call  it  “depth” ; it’s 
actually  a fear  of  being  shallow.  In  a 
secular  version,  this  is  the  stereotyped 
beatnik’s  complex — he  is  rarely  seen 
in  the  broad  light  of  day ; you  find  him 
more  often  in  dimly  lighted  rooms  dis- 
cussing himself  in  profundities  beyond 
his  ken.  He  thinks  he  is  deep ; actually 
he’s  only  in  the  dark. 

Well,  the  cure  for  the  complex  is  a 


putting  on  of  the  flesh  in  a fashion  that 
will  permit  a celebration  of  it. 

The  first  thing  to  note  about  our 
flesh  is  that  it  is  the  only  object  in  the 
world  which  has  double  sensation : it 
is  simultaneously  subject  and  object, 
it  is  both  feeling  and  felt ; knowing  and 
known.  Thereby,  it  combines  in  a sin- 
gle form  our  sense  of  uniqueness  and 
our  sense  of  bondage  to  the  common  lot 
of  every  man;  from  our  flesh  we  get 
our  special  characteristics,  our  unique 
shape  in  the  world,  but  at  the  same 
time  our  bodies  are  our  bondage  to 
commonality,  to  real  history ; they  are 
our  inextricable  link  with  actual  events, 
and  ultimately,  an  implicit  commit- 
ment to  death. 

Both  senses  of  the  flesh  are  com- 
bined in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  When  Je- 
sus breaks  the  bread,  it  is  his  body,  his 
uniqueness  which  is  being  expressed ; 
it  is  his  sacrifice  of  himself,  a sacrifice 
which  no  one  else  could  make.  But  it 
is  made  for  the  community.  His  blood 
is  the  blood  of  the  New  Covenant,  the 
commonality  which  had  to  be  affirmed 
by  all  the  Apostles.  But  each  made  his 
own  commitment.  The  body  and  the 
blood  taken  together  are  the  flesh ; that 
is,  when  the  flesh  is  whole,  it  is  unique- 
ness shared  and  commonality  individ- 
ually confirmed. 

To  upset  for  reasons  of  need,  that  is 
due  to  a failure  in  spiritual  remem- 
brance— to  upset  the  natural  congru- 
ence or  balance  between  uniqueness 
and  commonality  is  to  betray  the  hu- 
man flesh  which  grounds  one’s  individ- 
ual humanity  in  the  actual  history  of 
mankind.  To  betray  the  human  flesh  is 
to  distort  the  basis  for  response  to 
Christ’s  presence  and  to  diminish  one’s 
freedom  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  flesh  of  Christ. 
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Our  flesh  is  the  undoing  of  the 
basilisk  complex.  The  body  hurts, 
presses  toward  pleasure,  binds,  stands 
there  and  grows  red  in  the  face  of  em- 
barrassment, grows  old,  develops  aches, 
becomes  a constant  burden.  And  we’ve 
all  heard  people  say,  if  we  haven’t 
said  it  ourselves,  “I’d  like  to  be  rid  of 
my  body.”  There  is  an  irony  in  this 
because  the  assumption  is  that  we 
would  be  around  to  enjoy  having  no 
body,  but  of  course  we  would  not.  More 
deeply,  perhaps,  anger  at  one’s  body 
may  be  seen  as  a wish  not  to  exist.  But 
if  one  merely  wished  not  to  exist,  why 
bother  to  get  angry  ? The  answer  is  that 
the  body,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate  frus- 
tration to  every  effort  to  escape  what 
is  here  and  now.  The  flesh  demands  a 
real  presence. 

What  we  celebrate  is  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  flesh  can  be  more  than  a 
frustration ; it  can  be  a means  of  grace. 
The  Negro  revolt  in  America  has 
made  it  very  plain  that  bodily  presence 
cannot  be  ignored ; it  now  demands 
with  eloquent  clarity  that  those  who 
sympathize  come  and  put  their  bodies 
on  the  marching  line.  And  when  one 
does  this,  a kind  of  community — one 
might  even  call  it  a covenant — springs 
up.  What  was  a positive  idea,  a rela- 
tive free  choice  of  spirit,  now  takes 
the  shape  of  a body  in  the  line.  And 
there  the  body  serves  its  dual  purpose ; 
it  has  provided  internally  a locus  for 
uniqueness  and  it  has  supplied  the  way 
to  an  acceptance  of  a covenant  with 
others  who  are  unavoidably,  sometimes 
predominantly,  no  more  than  objective 
bodies  in  the  world.  In  such  a fashion 
the  real  presence  of  the  flesh  becomes 
a means  of  grace. 


Ill 

For  here  and  now,  for  this  com- 
munity, a real  presence  involves  a kind 
of  institutional  realism.  A real  presence 
is  keeping,  however  painfully  or  joy- 
fully, the  terms  of  the  contract  that 
a student  or  faculty  member  makes 
with  the  institution.  This  is  the  in- 
stance to  which  our  flesh  binds  us ; 
this  is  the  segment  of  history  in  which 
we  are  inextricably  involved.  It  is  the 
locus  to  which  spiritual  remembrance 
should  restore  us.  To  celebrate  the 
flesh  is  to  celebrate — if  this  does  not 
now  seem  too  paradoxical — the  spirit- 
ual validity  of  institutional  realism. 
Each  one  must  find  and  participate  in 
a balance  between  uniqueness  and 
commonality  which  exists  here  in  this 
institution.  The  trouble  is  that  the  pres- 
sures which  come  into  being  are  strong- 
ly on  the  side  of  betrayal. 

Betrayal  in  favor  of  uniqueness  may 
be  simple  pride,  but  more  subtly  it  is 
pervasively  encouraged  by  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  self-fulfillment,  the  individ- 
ualist’s utopia.  Of  course  no  ideal  could 
be  more  destructive  to  a real  presence 
as  it  has  been  spoken  of  here.  It  is  not 
too  difficult  to  observe,  for  instance, 
both  the  ideological  and  the  actual 
devastation  to,  let  us  say,  marriage 
which  this  ideal  perpetuates ; one  is  far 
less  likely  to  pause  long  enough  to  work 
through  the  conflicts  and  controversies 
of  a marriage  if  the  “going”  public 
ideal  is  self-fulfillment.  Even  less  will 
one  hamper  his  fulfillment  by  shoulder- 
ing the  struggles  of  a marriage  partner 
— or  a colleague — unless  a rationaliza- 
tion can  be  constructed  which  will  com- 
bine the  other’s  fulfillment  with  one’s 
own ; but  that  looks  strangely  like  ma- 
nipulation, doesn’t  it?  Most  sobering, 
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however,  under  a God  whose  ways  our 
eyes  have  not  seen  nor  ears  heard,  a 
man’s  commitment  to  fulfill  himself 
is  little  more  than  the  illusion  of  a 
future.  Under  God,  a self-designed 
self-fulfillment  is  always  an  unrealized 
potentiality ; it  can  never  permit  one 
real  presence.  The  betrayal  lurking  in 
uniqueness — especially  for  the  young 
American — is  submission  to  a false  fu- 
ture. 

The  betrayal  in  commonality  is  no 
less  subtle.  There  are  of  course  sub- 
communities here  which  are  constituted 
precisely  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating 
the  spirit.  The  members  want  to  be 
close  to  each  other ; they  want  to  un- 
derstand each  other,  each  to  feel  the 
other’s  need  almost  before  he  feels  it 
himself.  We  know  the  errors  of  holiness 
which  make  us  no  earthly  good ; we  dis- 
trust mystics  and  monastics  when  they 
are  in  our  midst,  and  yet  we  must  have 
the  spirit,  they  say.  So,  within  our  life 
here  we  will  try  hard  to  feel  together. 

We  will  eat  around  the  tables  to- 
gether, in  the  same  room  together.  As 
schools  go,  we  are  small,  so  we  will 
move  back  and  forth  across  the  campus 
very  much  together.  We  will  have 
chapel  together.  But  this  will  not  be 
enough,  so  we  will  gather  in  small 
groups,  and  we  will  earnestly  hope  that 
the  warm  feelings  we  have  about  being 
here  are  the  Spirit  of  God  assuring  us 
that  this  is  good,  that  we  are  blessed, 
and  this  is  where  we  ought  to  be. 

I remember  such  a small  group.  The 
members  shared  earnestly  and  intimate- 
ly, until  the  mutual  self-understanding 
grew  stifling  and  many  times  pro- 
foundly embarrassing.  And  the  attempt 
to  capture  the  spirit  in  their  midst 
turned  out  to  be  each  one’s  assuming 
that  when  an  intimacy  was  shared 


there  was  a spiritual  bond  between 
those  concerned.  The  intention  was 
good  and  it  might  have  worked;  after 
all  there  is  great  precedent  for  the 
effectiveness  of  small  groups,  but  this 
group  was  creating  a false  present.  In 
their  trumped  up  sense  of  covenant 
they  were  betraying  the  flesh. 

IV 

It  is  in  this  context  of  institutional 
realism  that  I must  finally  make  men- 
tion of  a case  in  which  uniqueness  and 
commonality  are  unhappily  mixed.  It 
is  a case  in  which  individual  unique- 
ness is  lost  because  it  is  surrendered  to 
the  uniqueness  of  a hero,  and  common- 
ality is  an  illusion  because  the  hero 
alone  is  what  those  involved  had  in 
common ; yet  both  aspects  of  com- 
munity seem  to  co-exist. 

I am  recalling  the  classrooms  of 
another  seminary  where  we  talked  and 
waited  usually  about  seven  minutes 
past  the  starting  hour  for  the  great 
professor  to  arrive.  The  room  was 
large,  larger  than  this  chapel,  and 
when  he  walked  in,  a hush  came  over 
the  room,  and  we  waited  to  catch  every 
word ; we  were  getting  the  “first-run” 
on  what  promised  to  be  the  great  man’s 
next  volume.  His  accent  got  thicker, 
the  “tireder”  he  got,  but  the  thicker 
the  accent,  the  deeper  and  more  pro- 
found the  mystique,  and  we  were  en- 
thralled. At  the  break,  we  arose  and 
found  ourselves  talking  a different  lan- 
guage. We  were  discussing  “theono- 
my,”  “heteronomy”  and  “autonomy” 
in  terms  of  “being”  and  “non-being.” 
Earnestly  we  nodded  our  heads,  and 
gravely  returned  to  the  community 
created  around  the  feet  of  the  hero  be- 
fore us  who  had  dispelled  our  fears  by 
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permitting  us  to  doubt;  moreover,  the 
“demonic”  had  been  repelled  because 
now  as  never  before  we  had  a name 
for  it. 

Communities  of  this  type  will  come 
and  go.  In  various  ways,  some  of  you 
have  stood  at  the  center  of  such  com- 
munities. Perhaps  in  college  you  fought 
the  Christian  cause  against  the  atheists ; 
the  liberal  cause  against  the  conserva- 
tives; the  conservative  cause  against 
the  modernists — and  perhaps  you  were 
a hero. 

Over  the  course  of  the  year  new  he- 
roes will  be  made  and  broken,  and  the 
lesson  the  students  of  that  classroom 
learned  will  be  learned  over  and  over 
again ; When  they  walked  out  of  the 
classroom,  and  left  their  hero  behind, 
they  quickly  discovered  that  the  sys- 
tem existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
great  man  who  conceived  it,  and  as  a 
hero  he  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  his 
followers.  He  was  the  creation  of  their 
needs  to  have  some  place  to  turn  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  academic  pres- 
sure and  profound  doubts  about  the 
spiritual  assurance  which  had  hitherto 
sustained  them  against  such  pressure. 

Thus  will  heroes  be  made  here.  The 
academic  pressure  will  come  and  other 
kinds  of  pressure  too,  and  out  of  need 
new  heroes  will  be  made.  We  won’t 
call  them  heroes;  we  will  call  them 
friends — or  at  best,  leaders.  Strange 
communities  will  be  created  to  better 
endure  the  pressure;  they  will  talk  an 
“in”  language.  However,  they  will  pass 
as  the  need  for  them  passes. 

I do  not  condemn  these  groups ; 
they  help  many  to  endure  hard 
times,  but  make  no  mistake : the  com- 
munity we  are  here  concerned  with 
is  not  of  such  a type.  The  community 


around  this  table  levels  heroes  and 
exalts  followers.  When  commonality 
becomes  boring,  the  community  is 
piqued  and  shaded  until  each  one’s 
uniqueness  stands  out.  Community  re- 
places superiority  and  boredom  with  a 
dynamic  balance  between  uniqueness 
and  commonality.  The  possibility  of 
balance  is  the  gift  of  His  actual  pres- 
ence ; our  response  makes  His  actual 
presence  recognizable  in  our  own.  I 
might  add,  of  course,  that  something  like 
this  is  what  the  great  man  was  saying. 
Our  trouble  was  that  we  needed  a hero, 
and  the  pressure  was  on  us.  We  felt  the 
need  was  too  great,  too  consuming,  to 
worship, — and  anyway  heroes  are  more 
tangible  than  God.  Our  own  actuality 
seemed  much  more  viable  than  his,  and 
this  deception  was  the  failure  of  spiritual 
remembrance.  If  you  will,  then,  let  me 
call  the  mutually  correcting  action  of 
uniqueness  and  commonality  the  result 
of  spiritual  remembrance  when  it  finds 
itself  in  an  institutional  reality. 

When  as  now  we  celebrate  the  flesh, 
we  celebrate  the  body  as  the  concrete 
link  between  spiritual  remembrance 
and  the  community  which  is  constituted 
by  our  common  contract  to  do  the  work 
of  this  institution.  The  point,  of  course, 
is  that  if  one  can  risk  being  really 
present,  he  will  discover  in  retrospect 
that  he  stood  in  the  real  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  history — even  his  segment 
of  it — and  he  may  for  joy  risk  it  again. 
Thus,  we  celebrate  our  freedom  from 
bondage  to  a false  past,  from  ambition 
for  a false  future  and  from  the  subtle 
forms  of  a false  present ; we  celebrate 
his  real  presence  with  our  own — in  all 
its  dimensions.  This  is  our  alternative 
to  betrayal. 


WHY  I AM  A CHRISTIAN 


Douglas  Webster 


I am  A Christian  only  because  of 
Jesus  Christ — for  no  other  con- 
scious reason.  I find  him  unforgettable. 
I cannot  get  him  out  of  my  system.  I 
do  not  know  how  he  got  there.  I have 
never  had  any  sudden  conversion.  In 
childhood  and  youth  I went  to  church ; 
I met  Christians,  some  of  them  saints 
by  any  standard;  I read  the  New  Tes- 
tament. This  must  be  how  he  got  hold 
of  me.  I am  thankful  he  did. 

Being  a Christian  has  not  solved  for 
me  most  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
problems  that  also  trouble  my  con- 
temporaries. I have  learned  from 
Dietrich  Bonhoeffer  not  to  expect  that 
it  should.  I do  not  know  what  to  say 
about  the  nuclear  deterrent,  insanity, 
euthanasia  and  the  rest.  I do  not  find  it 
more  helpful  to  think  of  God  as  the 
Ground  of  our  Being  than  as  our 
heavenly  Father,  though  I can  under- 
stand that  this  may  help  others.  But 
in  fact  I do  not  find  it  easy  to  think 
of  God  at  all  except  in  terms  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Unless  I misread  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  totally  misconceive  the 
meaning  of  Jesus  Christ,  I do  not  think 
I am  meant  to  think  of  God  apart  from 
him. 

When  I read  Bertrand  Russell’s 
Why  I Am  Not  a Christian,1  I had 
every  sympathy.  While  I cannot  agree 
with  his  deductions,  I admit  the  prob- 
lems that  he  poses.  They  are  mine  too ; 
they  are  probably  most  men’s.  Lord 
Russell  is  angry  with  the  God  he  does 
not  believe  in  for  creating  a world  in 

1 Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1957- 


which  there  is  so  much  suffering.  “If 
God  knew  in  advance  the  sins  of  which 
man  would  be  guilty,  He  was  clearly 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of 
those  sins  when  He  decided  to  create 
man.”  Russell  gets  over  this  problem 
by  denying  God’s  existence.  Christians 
are  left  with  it.  For  me  there  would  be 
more  problems  still  if  I took  this 
course.  I have  found  no  fully  satisfying 
answer  to  all  this;  I don’t  expect  to. 
But  as  a Christian  I believe  profoundly 
that  in  Christ,  God  entered  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  human  existence  and 
shared  our  sufferings  and  the  conse- 
quences of  our  sins,  and  in  his  death 
was  grappling  with  evil  and  overcom- 
ing it  with  good.  To  believe  even  this 
much,  as  I must,  does  not  remove  all 
aspects  of  this  problem,  but  it  makes 
life  tolerable,  it  assures  one  that  there 
is  an  answer  even  if  it  is  beyond  our 
sight  and  out  of  our  present  reach — 
and  it  lifts  one  from  the  ultimate  anx- 
iety which  would  otherwise  lead  to 
complete  despair.  I am  a Christian  be- 
cause of  Jesus  Christ,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  way  he  lived  and  the  way 
he  died,  what  his  death  did,  and  what 
he  did  with  death  in  resurrection.  This 
keeps  me  Christian  in  the  face  of  those 
doubts  that  always  rise  up  when  one 
thinks. 

I find  it  hard  to  say  what  effect 
being  a Christian  has  on  one’s  morals. 
Believing  in  and  belonging  to  “the  Man 
for  others,”  the  Man  who  died  for  all 
men,  ought  to  give  one  a deep  aware- 
ness of  others.  But  I have  found  re- 
puted saints  incredibly  thoughtless  and 
sometimes  insensitive.  Many  worthy 
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causes  I would  like  to  see  advanced 
are  better  served  by  humanists  and 
other  non-Christians,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  churches  seldom  give  a united 
lead  on  these  things.  Often  I have 
found  greater  enjoyment  in  the  com- 
pany of  unbelievers,  and  more  in  com- 
mon with  them  than  with  many  of  my 
fellow  Christians.  It  has  often  per- 
plexed me  that  with  some  men  I have 
almost  everything  in  common  except 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  while  with  others 
I have  nothing  in  common  except  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Does  a common  faith 
or  a common  culture  provide  the  deeper 
unity?  I keep  meeting  non-Christians 
who  have  attained  higher  moral  stand- 
ards than  I have,  or  hosts  of  others 
who  profess  faith.  I know  that  in  Christ 
there  is  available  a spiritual  and  moral 
power  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ; I 
also  know  that  there  are  areas  of  life 
and  temperament  which  this  does  not 
seem  to  touch.  Being  a Christian  does 
not  cure  the  homosexual  or  meet  his 
need,  nor  does  it  make  the  untidy  tidy 
or  the  unpunctual  punctual,  nor  does  it 
completely  override  mutual  incompati- 
bility. Sincere  Christians  can  be  ex- 
tremely impatient  and  irritable. 

On  the  negative  side,  I still  have 
certain  difficulties  and  disappointments. 
For  example,  I have  never  had  any 
mystical  experiences ; no  voices  or  vi- 
sions have  come  my  way.  I have  always 
found  prayer  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  Christian  life,  more  difficult  even 
than  resisting  strong  temptation.  Often 
it  has  been  more  of  a duty  than  a de- 
light. Constantly  it  has  been  neither 
satisfying  nor  rewarding,  apart  from 
the  occasional  calming  of  inner  turmoil 
which  it  may  (or  may  not)  bring.  I 
find  the  theology  of  prayer,  especially 
of  intercession,  more  of  a problem  even 


than  its  practice.  Unlike  some  Chris- 
tians I cannot  reel  off  a long  series  of 
wonderful  “answers”  to  prayer.  When 
what  I hoped  for  has  been  granted  I 
have  no  reason  for  knowing  that  this 
is  due  to  prayer  rather  than  to  factors, 
certainly  not  my  own  prayers.  But  I do 
recognize  the  effects  of  other  people’s 
prayers  for  me  and  on  me. 

Being  a Christian  brings  one  into 
constant  contact  with  a particular  book 
and  particular  institution : the  Bible 
and  the  church.  Both  abound  in  prob- 
lems. I cannot  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility of  either,  though  I accept  the 
authority  of  both,  giving  a primacy  of 
authority  to  the  Bible.  There  would 
be  no  Christianity  today  but  for  the 
Bible  and  the  church,  nor  could  the 
Christian  life  be  lived  without  them, 
for  both  are  indispensable.  Neverthe- 
less, I am  a Christian,  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  Bible  or  the  church,  but 
because  of  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  cen- 
tral figure  and  theme  of  both.  The  Bible 
testified  to  him  in  a written  record : 
there  are  things  that  I do  not  under- 
stand in  it,  but  the  same  force  that 
draws  me  to  Jesus  Christ  convinces 
me  that  it  is  substantially  reliable  in 
all  that  it  says  of  him.  Who  wrote 
Genesis  or  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  mat- 
ters of  interest  but  not  of  ultimate  im- 
portance. Just  as  the  Himalayas  are 
dominated  by  Everest,  so  the  Scrip- 
tures are  dominated  bv  Jesus  Christ. 
Fie  is  the  summit,  the  focal  point  of 
attention,  the  one  because  of  whom  I 
read  the  rest.  Seeing  him  there,  as  he  is, 
the  only  response  I can  make  is  one  of 
love  and  personal  commitment. 

The  church  raises  problems  of  a 
different  nature.  I have  seen  more  of  it 
than  most  men.  Sometimes  this 
strengthens  my  faith,  sometimes  it 
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strains  and  tests  it.  To  find  the  Chris- 
tian community  scattered  throughout 
the  world  in  almost  every  country  is 
itself  a fact  of  immense  significance. 
To  discover  it  in  unlikely  places — in  an 
oil  camp  in  the  Niger  Delta,  in  the 
slums  of  Cairo,  on  the  northwest  fron- 
tier of  Pakistan,  among  the  students  of 
a Japanese  university,  in  starving  In- 
dian villages,  on  remote  Pacific  is- 
lands— all  this  is  wonderful : it  makes 
one  think.  To  meet  people  of  many  na- 
tions and  cultures  whose  lives  and 
characters  have  been  transformed 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  see  the  kind 
of  holiness  he  produces  among  Africans 
and  Asians  and  the  rest — all  this  is 
amazing ; it  makes  one  thankful  as  well 
as  thoughtful.  And  yet  to  see  the  pet- 
tiness and  selfishness,  the  consciousness 
of  class  or  race  or  tribe,  the  apparent 
indifference  to  the  outsider  and  to  the 
needs  of  the  world — to  see  all  this  in 
the  Christian  church  and  sometimes  in 
oneself  is  distressing  and  disgraceful. 

Inevitably  the  church  in  history 
must  be  an  institution  of  sorts,  for  this 
is  the  outward  form  history  imposes; 
unfortunately  the  institution  has  too 
often  obscured  and  even  obliterated  the 
fellowship  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  church’s  life  when  Jesus  Christ 
is  recognizably  at  its  center.  This  is 
why  worship  is  often  so  dull  and  mean- 
ingless and  going  to  church  can  be 
such  a bore.  There  are  very  few 
churches  to  which  I could  with  confi- 
dence invite  a rank  non-Christian  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  see  and  sense 
what  it  was  all  about.  The  fellowship, 
which  we  in  the  institutional  churches 
have  largely  lost,  the  Pentecostals  (es- 
pecially in  South  America)  have  mag- 
nificently recovered ; but  they,  alas, 
have  become  unmoored  from  any  theol- 


ogy and  may  take  a long  time  in  find- 
ing it.  Worse  still  in  possible  effects 
on  the  non-Christian  would  be  any 
familiarity  with  the  correspondence 
columns  of  the  church  press  or  the  re- 
ports of  some  of  the  speeches  made  in 
convocations.  All  this  depresses  me  un- 
speakably as  I see  it  separating  the 
masses  from  Jesus  Christ;  nor  do  I 
forget  that  I am  a part  of  that  institu- 
tion and  one  of  its  paid  servants.  But 
because  Christ  is  so  much  bigger  than 
the  institution,  which  sometimes  mis- 
represents and  distorts  him,  I have  to 
be  a Christian  and  can  do  no  other. 

I have  mentioned  certain  difficulties, 
but  I have  not  disposed  of  them.  They 
remain.  So  does  Jesus  Christ.  And  all 
the  problems  added  together  do  not  dis- 
pose of  him.  That  is  why  for  me  there 
is  no  alternative  to  being  a Christian. 
There  is  an  unexplained  compulsion 
about  it,  like  falling  in  love.  He  is  al- 
ways there — at  the  back  of  the  mind, 
the  will,  the  conscience.  In  spite  of  all 
the  unanswered  questions,  the  moral 
failures,  the  spiritual  dryness,  being  a 
Christian  does  make  a colossal  differ- 
ence. For  in  Christ  I find  certain  real- 
ities which  may  be  roughly  summed  up 
as : meaning,  deliverance  from  anxiety, 
the  reliability  of  God,  encounter,  and 
final  hope.  I do  not  doubt  that  there  is 
much  else  to  find  and  that  other  Chris- 
tians would  make  a different  list.  In  any 
case,  I am  deliberately  trying  to  use  as 
far  as  possible  nonreligious  language. 
These  five  realities  need  a brief  ex- 
plaining. 

I 

Meaning:  I know  that  the  linguistic 
philosophers  can  tie  us  all  in  knots, 
that  they  have  no  time  for  existential- 
ism, and  that  I cannot  answer  them  in 
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a way  that  would  make  sense  to  them- — 
though  some  Christian  thinkers  are  try- 
ing to.  I also  know  that  most  people 
would  prefer  to  find  life  meaningful 
rather  than  meaningless.  But  any  mean- 
ing it  does  have  is  far  from  obvious  by 
observation  or  participation.  I would 
like  to  think  Teilhard  de  Chardin  was 
right  in  his  optimistic  perceptions  of 
progress,  but  I cannot  see  so  far  as  he 
does,  backward  or  forward.  In  Jesus 
Christ,  however,  I do  see  strong  mean- 
ing. What  he  said  about  God’s  will  and 
God’s  Kingdom  provides  a sense  of 
purpose.  What  he  did  by  way  of  com- 
mitment to  both  has  brought  a new 
element  into  history  which  can  trans- 
form it  from  within  and  drive  it  toward 
a worthwhile  goal.  As  a Christian  I 
believe  that  every  thought  and  choice 
and  word  and  deed  can  have  some  sig- 
nificance in  this  process.  I must  be  com- 
mitted to  him  and  with  him — otherwise 
all  is  vanity. 

II 

Deliverance : The  Bible  has  other 
words  for  this,  most  notably  “redemp- 
tion” and  “salvation.”  There  is  much 
that  we  need  to  be  delivered  from : fear, 
guilt,  anxiety,  sin,  triviality;  but  with 
Tillich  I feel  on  my  pulses  that  anxiety 
is  especially  fundamental  in  our  situ- 
ation. In  the  reassuring  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  I have  begun  to  find  some  of 
that  deliverance  of  which  I stand  in 
daily  need.  But  above  all,  in  his  su- 
preme deed  on  the  Cross  I find  the  be- 
ginnings of  release  from  my  bondages. 

I believe  that  what  he  said  and  achieved 
in  that  deed  was  for  everybody  and 
therefore  was  for  me.  Here  is  all  the 
assurance  I require  that  God  is  love 
and  that  the  love  which  made  the  uni- 
verse and  me  accepts  me  as  I am,  con- 


fused and  ashamed,  guilty  and  afraid. 

While  I have  no  mystical  experiences, 
the  contemplation  of  the  Cross  and  the 
man  on  it  always  brings  me  to  a pro- 
found and  wonderful  sense  of  forgive- 
ness, of  being  accepted.  For  me  the 
heart  of  faith  lies  there.  I would  be 
anxious  about  being  what  I am  if  it 
were  not  for  Jesus  Christ  and  his  Cross. 

Ill 

God’s  Reliability : I do  not  like  many 
of  the  things  that  God  permits,  nor  do 
I understand  why  he  permits  them.  I 
do  not  like  much  of  what  I have  to  go 
through,  nor  can  I alter  it.  But  I do 
find,  particularly  in  retrospect,  that 
again  and  again  God  enables  me  to 
cope  with  things  I cannot  do  or  bear 
unaided.  Usually  this  is  an  uncon- 
scious experience ; I am  not  aware  at 
the  time  of  a sudden  infusion  of  “grace” 
or  power.  But  afterward  and  on  re- 
flection one  sees  that  one  has  been  car- 
ried through,  in  spite  of  doubts  and 
fears  and  appalling  inadequacy.  I can 
testify  to  having  had  this  experience 
many  times.  And  although  there  is  no 
parallel  in  my  own  life  with  St.  Paul’s 
conversion  experience  on  the  Damascus 
road,  I find  constant  parallels  to  that 
other  experience  he  describes  in  a let- 
ter. Afflicted  with  great  pain  or  some 
other  kind  of  distress  he  asks  the  Lord 
to  rid  him  of  it.  The  answer  he  re- 
ceives is : “My  grace  is  all  you  need ; 
power  comes  to  its  full  strength  in 
weakness”  (II  Cor.  12  19) . When  work 
or  suffering  or  life  itself  becomes  too 
much,  when  there  is  some  overwhelm- 
ing problem  or  some  dreaded  threat, 
there  is  always  the  complete  adequacy 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Faith  means  trust  in 
his  adequacy  and  his  reliability.  This 
I know. 
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IV 

Encounter : I do  not  seem  to  be 
shaped  for  having  emotional  experi- 
ences of  God.  But  I am  sure  I meet 
him  in  the  sphere  of  the  mind,  if  not  of 
feeling.  This  meeting  comes  in  wor- 
ship, word,  and  sacrament.  All  three 
overlap.  Very  often  in  worship  I have 
little  or  no  conscious  awareness  of  him 
at  all ; when  I do  have  such  an  aware- 
ness it  is  often  brought  about  through 
music  or  quietness  or  being  part  of  a 
great  congregation.  In  the  sacrament 
of  Holy  Communion  I know  by  faith 
that  Christ  is  there  and  comes  to  me, 
but  I have  seldom  “felt”  him.  The 
most  intense  awareness  of  God  comes 
to  me  through  reading  the  Bible  slowly 
and  thoughtfully  and  studying  it 
deeply.  This  of  course  is  primarily  an 
intellectual  exercise,  but  at  times  it 
can  permeate  my  whole  being  with 
excitement  and  perception.  This  is  the 
nearest  I ever  get  to  sensation  or  spirit- 
ual experience,  as  some  would  call  it. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define  how  the  Bible 
“is”  the  Word  of  God,  but  I am  cer- 
tain there  is  the  closest  relation  be- 
tween the  two,  because  it  is  there  that 
he  addresses  me  and  feeds  me.  With 
deep  conviction  I can  echo  the  psalm- 
ist’s declaration  that  God’s  Word  is  a 
light  to  my  path.  To  resort  to  the  lan- 
guage of  feeling,  I have  to  be  honest 
and  admit  that  I usually  feel  nearer 
to  God  and  more  conscious  of  meeting 
him  when  studying  the  Bible  alone  than 
when  attending  the  average  church 
service — though  I have  also  learned 
that  it  is  wise  not  to  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  feelings  or  the  lack  of  them. 


V 

Hope-.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  im- 
mortality is  mere  wish  fulfillment.  Rus- 
sell’s objections  to  it  are  weighty 
enough.  If  it  were  not  for  Jesus  Christ 
I would  have  no  belief  about  the  future 
or  hope  for  anything  beyond  the  grave, 
not  even  that  ultimate  righting  of 
wrong  and  demonstration  of  justice 
which  one  instinctively  yearns  for  on 
behalf  of  the  millions  whom  life  has 
treated  roughly.  I could  not  believe  in 
God  if  I thought  that  there  was  no 
happy  destiny  and  reversal  of  fortune 
for  the  world’s  poor  and  starving  and 
oppressed  multitudes.  But  such  hopes 
for  the  future  cannot  be  postulated 
simply  in  order  to  clear  the  account, 
however  desirable  that  may  be.  My  be- 
lief about  the  future  is  tied  up  wholly 
with  Jesus  Christ  and  his  conquest  of 
evil  and  death.  He  promised  eternal 
life  to  those  who  have  faith  in  him.  It 
is  because  I am  sure  of  him  and  his 
own  resurrection  that  I can  live  in 
hope. 

There  are  other  Christian  realities 
and  experiences  and  certainties.  In  a 
personal  confession  or  testimony  I have 
mentioned  only  those  which  have  come 
to  mean  most  to  me.  I know  that  they 
are  worth  having.  I know  that  they 
are  possible  only  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
on  the  other  side  of  a real  commitment 
to  him.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  other 
people  are  Christians  or  not.  To  love 
means  that  one  wants  the  best  for 
others  too.  That  is  why  I cannot  be  a 
follower  of  Christ  without  being  in- 
volved in  his  mission  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 


PULPIT  AND  STAGE 

John  Franklin  McCleary 


They  serve  now  as  storage  space, 
choir  robing  rooms  or,  when  bisec- 
ted by  accordion  pleated  partitions,  as 
church  school  classrooms.  But  when 
they  were  designed,  some  with  elabo- 
rate lighting  panels,  dressing  rooms, 
and  spacious  wings,  these  stages  in 
scores  of  Protestant  churches  were  jus- 
tified eloquently  on  the  ground  that 
“drama  can  be  an  effective  medium  for 
the  communication  of  the  Christian 
faith.” 

Such  a claim  is  a valid  one,  and  be- 
yond re-asserting  it,  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  offer  a prospectus  for 
the  recovery  of  drama  as  a means  of 
Christian  proclamation.  Once  used  by 
church  players’  guilds  with  too  nar- 
row a conception  of  drama,  these 
“boards”  now  cluttered  with  folding 
chairs  and  tables  and  miscellaneous 
church  paraphernalia  may  supplement, 
if  not  complement,  the  proclamation  of 
chancel  and  pulpit. 

I 

It  is  ironical  that  a paper  such  as  this 
should  be  warranted.  Modern  drama  is 
a child  of  the  church.  Literary  histo- 
rians date  the  beginnings  of  English 
drama  with  the  tenth  century  Qnem 
Quaeritis  trope,  the  oldest  extant  an- 
tiphonal  anthem  or  playlet  in  England, 
consisting  of  a dialogue  in  Latin  be- 
tween the  three  Marys  and  the  Angel 
at  the  tomb  of  Christ  on  Easter  morn- 
ing. It  did  communicate,  and  the  audi- 
ence’s growth  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  presentation  from  the  chancel  to 
the  roomier  spaces  of  the  churchyard 


where,  it  has  been  observed,  an  amply 
mounded  grave  was  a choice  seat.  And 
with  omens  of  a Broadway  to  come, 
the  drama,  impelled  by  ever-enlarging 
audiences,  forsook  the  churchyard  for 
the  market-place  where  laymen  re- 
placed clerics  as  performers  and  Eng- 
lish superseded  Latin  as  the  language 
of  the  plays.1 

As  a child  of  the  Church,  drama  was 
well  endowed  for  her  secular  debut.  It 
had  subject  matter:  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints  which  were  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Miracle  Plays  and  Biblical 
scenes  which  were  the  content  of  the 
Mystery  Plays.  Though  the  chroniclers 
of  literary  history  have  yet  to  do  it  jus- 
tice, the  medieval  sermon  bequeathed 
a legacy  of  characterization,  dialogue, 
and  interpretation.  The  tradition  of 
sacred  oratory,  so  instructive  for  the 
dramatist,  became  evident  in  his  pro- 
logues. Modern  drama  is  a child  of  the 
church ; if  the  sacred  liturgy  is  respon- 
sible for  her  birth,  the  pulpit  should  be 
credited  with  her  development  and 
popularization.2 

All  of  this  is  ironical.  Today  voices 
both  from  within  and  from  without  the 
Church  are  lauding  not  the  preacher 
but  the  dramatist  for  the  clearer  state- 
ment of  the  contemporary  human  con- 
dition. In  a recent  convocation  address 
at  Harvard  when  he  discussed  the  idea 

1 Albert  C.  Baugh,  A Literary  History  of 
England,  Appleton  Century  Crofts,  New 
York,  1948,  pp.  273-87. 

2 G.  R.  Owst,  Literature  and  Pulpit  In 
Medieval  England,  Blackwell,  Oxford,  1961, 
P-  547- 
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of  a calling  to  the  ministry,  Dean  Sam- 
uel Miller  said : 

The  astonishing  thing  about  this  situ- 
ation is  that  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  church  is  no  longer  certain 
of  what  our  calling  means,  contempo- 
rary literature  and  the  arts  have  re- 
discovered the  heroic  dimensions  of 
the  essentially  religious  man.  Com- 
pounded of  the  features  drawn  di- 
rectly from  the  New  Testament  or 
the  lives  of  the  saints,  these  writers 
are  celebrating  the  manifestation  of 
the  sons  of  God  as  if  the  law  were 
written  indelibly  in  their  own  flesh. 
There  is  no  uncertainty  here,  no 
vague  dabbling,  no  cloudy  mysticism, 
no  vapid  sentimentality.  While  the 
religious  man  has  lost  definition  and 
clarity  in  the  ministry  and  the 
church,  novels,  poems  and  paintings 
have  re-asserted  the  shape  and  sign 
of  the  new  saint  in  the  new  age.3 
Looking  at  contemporary  drama  from 
its  medieval  beginnings.  Owst  has  ob- 
served that  even  the  secular  drama  of 
today  will  easily  surpass  the  sermon  in 
its  task  of  purging  and  uplifting  the 
listener  as  it  presents  to  him  “those 
unspeakable  realities  which  are  per- 
fectly expressed  in  the  complex  rela- 
tions of  life,  but  rarely  or  never  in 
mere  words  alone.”4  Many  will  con- 
clude with  Finley  Eversole  that  “it  is 
not  the  preacher  or  the  historian  or  the 
sociologist  who  speaks  to  us  most 
clearly  of  the  ‘crisis  of  civilization’  in 
which  we  are  involved,  but  the  artist.”5 
Such  recognition  of  drama’s  ability 
to  articulate  the  “human  predicament” 

3 Samuel  H.  Miller,  “The  Mystery  of  Our 
Calling,”  Pastoral  Psychology,  XVI  (No- 
vember 1965),  p.  38  f. 

4 Op.cit.,  p.  547. 

5 Christian  Faith  and  The  Contemporary 
Arts,  Abingdon  Press,  New  York,  1957,  p.  11. 


is  due  to  the  contemporary  theater’s 
deliberate,  rather  than  incidental,  state- 
ment of  human  need.  Of  course,  Shake- 
speare was  concerned  with  man,  “the 
quintessence  of  dust.”  Throughout  his 
three  dozen  plays,  man’s  salvation  is  a 
recurring  theme.  But  would  the  ground- 
lings at  the  Globe  have  endured  an 
emphasis  upon  “being”  at  the  expense 
of  “doing”?  His  speculative  passages, 
“To  be,  or  not  to  be,”  or  “Fit  to  gov- 
ern! No,  not  to  live,”  had  to  be  bal- 
anced with  Hamlet’s  thrust  of  the  dag- 
ger through  the  arras  or  with  Birnam 
Wood’s  coming  to  Dunsinane.  What 
would  those  theater-goers  who  crossed 
the  Thames  four  centuries  ago  think 
of  the  work  of  a Beckett  or  a Miller 
where  an  audience  is  asked  to  ponder 
the  predicament  of  man  sans  great 
rhetoric  and  lively  action?  Yet  such  is 
the  frequent  fare  of  our  contemporary 
theater  whose  spotlight  falls  upon  two 
tramps  waiting  by  the  side  of  a road 
or  on  a lonely,  guilt-stricken  Quentin. 
And  because  Samuel  Beckett  read  ac- 
curately and  stated  clearly  a human 
need,  it  was  an  unlikely  audience  of 
inmates  at  San  Quentin  Penitentiary 
rather  than  sophisticated  New  Yorkers 
who  found  the  least  difficulty  in  under- 
standing Waiting  for  Godot.6 

It  has  been  said  that  between  Quem 
Quaeritis  and  Graham  Greene’s  The 
Living  Room  is  a theater  come  of  age 
with  its  delineation  of  character  in- 
tensified by  modern  psychological 
knowledge.7  What  are  the  species  of 
the  modern  theater?  Attempts  at  cate- 
gorizing are  always  suspect,  but  from 

6 Martin  Esslin,  The  Theater  of  The  Ab- 
surd, Doubleday  & Co.,  New  York,  1961,  p. 
II. 

7 E.  Martin  Browne,  “Contemporary 
Drama  in  the  Catholic  Tradition,”  in  Ever- 
sole, op.cit.,  p.  141. 
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a theological  point  of  view,  there  are 
at  least  two  types  of  theater. 

II 

One  is  a theater  standing  firmly  in 
the  Catholic  tradition.  Though  Pope 
Urban  IV  supplied  some  impetus  for 
the  development  of  the  drama  by  his 
institution  of  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  1264,  modern  drama  in  this 
tradition  is  little  indebted  to  the  Mys- 
tery Plays  except  for  the  basic  belief 
that  human  life  and  history  are  part  of 
God’s  plan.  This  theater  in  the  Cath- 
olic tradition  is  a creation  of  our  cen- 
tury; in  part,  it  is  the  theater  of  T.  S. 
Eliot  and  Graham  Greene.8 

Man  is  seen  as  he  is  without  gran- 
diose illusions  or  sentimentality,  be- 
cause this  is  the  way  God  sees  him.  But 
God  is  determined  to  have  him  for  his 
own ; God  is  “the  hound  of  heaven” 
pursuing  sinful  man  down  “the  nights 
and  down  the  days”  with  a grace  that 
is  proffered  in  proportion  to  man’s 
nothingness.  Once  man  is  apprehended 
he  does  not  live  unto  himself ; in  the 
communion  of  the  church  his  life  affects 
others  according  to  a vicarious  princi- 
ple. The  sanctity  of  one  man  may  bene- 
fit others  unknown  to  him.  The  prayers 
of  dedicated  folk  and  their  sufferings 
when  cheerfully  endured  and  offered  to 
God  may  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
others.  Murder  in  the  Cathedral , 
Eliot’s  first  full  length  play,  is  typical 
of  this  tradition.  Thomas  Becket  is  a 
man  whom  God  has  chosen  and 
shaped  for  his  purposes.  Completely 
dedicated  to  the  Church,  Becket  re- 
turns to  England  from  an  exile  of 
purgation  knowing  that  martyrdom  is 
imminent.  His  election  is  recognized 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  132-41. 


by  a chorus  of  Canterbury  “scrubbers 
and  sweepers”  who  justify  the  pilgrim- 
ages to  come  :9 

Let  our  thanks  ascend 
to  God,  who  has  given  us  another 
Saint  in  Canterbury.  Blessed 
Thomas,  pray  for  us. 

Though  Eliot  turned  away  from  Mur- 
der in  the  Cathedral,  a “religious 
play,”  to  write  secular  ones,  The  Fam- 
ily Reunion,  The  Cocktail  Party,  nev- 
ertheless, the  theme  of  election  so 
dominant  in  the  Catholic  tradition  is  a 
persistent  one. 

Some  have  thought  Graham  Greene 
to  be  in  exile  from  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. He  is  often  critical  of  Catholic 
practices ; drunken  priests  appear  in 
The  Power  and  the  Glory  and  The 
Potting  Shed.  But  the  tradition  is  cer- 
tainly manifest  in  the  latter  play  where 
after  “a  detective  hunt,”  a verified  mir- 
acle restores  the  degraded  priest  and 
recovers  his  lost  nephew. 

Ill 

Since  one  category  of  theater  is  cen- 
tered in  the  Catholic  tradition,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  there  is  a correspond- 
ing Protestant  one.  But  such  is  not  the 
case.  Theologically  speaking,  the  second 
category  is  a secular  one  which  Prot- 
estantism finds  interesting.  Tom  Driver 
has  said  that  the  Protestant  playwright 
is  still  in  hiding.10  He  says  this  having 
recognized  that  while  Protestantism 
has  been  more  effective  at  making  crit- 
ical judgments,  it  has  yet  to  articulate 
the  content  of  the  faith  in  works  of  the 
imagination. 

9 “Murder  in  the  Cathedral,”  The  Com- 
plete Poems  and  Plays,  1909-1950,  Harcourt, 
Brace  & Co.,  New  York,  1958,  p.  220. 

10  “Thesis  for  a Playwright  Still  in  Hid- 
ing,” in  Eversole,  op.cit.,  pp.  142-3. 
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Working  against  the  appearance  of 
such  a playwright  is  a secular  world 
and  an  audience  of  churchgoers  whose 
grasp  of  Protestant  theology  is  at  best 
uncertain.  As  a Protestant,  such  a play- 
wright will  have  to  maintain  a dialecti- 
cal pose : encouraging  religion  yet  dis- 
couraging religiosity,  teaching  the  law 
yet  denouncing  the  bondage  of  the 
law.11 

Protestant  critics,  therefore,  are  at- 
tracted to  the  dialectical  theater  of  Ten- 
nessee Williams  and  Arthur  Miller. 
For  instance,  in  Williams’s  Cat  on  a 
Hot  Tin  Roof,  “the  twenty  thousand 
acres  this  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,” 
the  Mississippi  delta  world  of  Big 
Daddy  Pollit  is  one  of  mendacity.  Yet 
Williams  is  not  content  just  to  show 
us  this  deceiving  family.  His  develop- 
ment of  character,  his  own  pose  from 
outside,  is  sufficient  for  the  possibility 
of  truth’s  slow  but  certain  triumph. 

Arthur  Miller’s  After  the  Fall 
makes  use  of  the  Genesis  story  to  sug- 
gest what  the  guilt-ridden  Quentin  has 
learned  about  himself  and  his  fellow 
man.  This  world  is  no  Eden  of  inno- 
cence. Anyone  who  visualizes  himself 
in  such  an  idyllic  environment  or  ideal- 
izes himself  is  heading  for  bitter  dis- 
illusionment. So  Quentin  who  had  al- 
ways thought  of  himself  as  a rather 
respectable,  civilized  creature  is  forced 
to  recognize  that  he  can  be  selfish,  that 
he  can  hate,  and  that  he  can  even  erect 
a concentration  camp  whose  ruined 
tower  frequently  appears  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  set  constructed  to  reveal 
Quentin’s  mind.  Is  there  any  deliver- 
ance? Man  must  face  the  truth  about 
himself,  for  “God”  is  whatever  bitter 
truth  the  human  being  must  honestly 
acknowledge  or  else  perish. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  143. 


It  should  be  evident  that  this  secular 
drama  which  Protestantism  finds  inter- 
esting and,  hopefully,  challenging  offers 
an  abundance  of  analysis  but  a poverty 
of  prescription.  What  is  offered  is  a 
handout  of  secular  humanism  whose 
hope  is  vague,  whose  love  is  God  as 
Sarah  expresses  it  in  MacLeish’s 
J.B. : 

Blow  on  the  coal  of  the  heart. 

The  candles  in  the  churches 
are  out. 

The  lights  have  gone  out  in 
the  sky. 

Blow  on  the  coal  of  the  heart 

And  we’ll  see  by  and  by  . . ,12 
Protestantism  owes  the  theater  a play- 
wright who  will  not  merely  appreciate 
the  secular  theater’s  pertinent  analysis, 
but  who  will  counter  humanism’s  offer- 
ings with  a Christological  offering  that 
avoids  the  banalities  of  a “Life  Looks 
Up”  series. 

IV 

Apart  from  a theological  perspective, 
another  way  of  surveying  the  modern 
theater  is  a literary  appreciation  of  its 
conventions.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
describe  the  conventional  theater  with 
its  ample  exposition,  carefully  con- 
structed plot,  studied  development  of 
character,  and  its  unities  of  time  and 
place. 

Its  contrast  is  the  unconventional 
“Theater  of  the  Absurd,”13  the  theater 
of  Samuel  Beckett’s  Waiting  for  Godot 
and  Krapp’s  Last  Tape.  Now  an  old 
man,  Krapp,  a lifelong  devotee  of  the 
tape  recorder,  one  who  has  annually  re- 
corded his  impressions  of  the  passing 
year,  tries  to  listen  to  his  own  voice 

12  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1956,  p. 
153. 

13  Esslin,  op.cit.,  pp.  xiv-xix. 
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recorded  thirty  years  ago.  But  he  does 
not  recognize  the  voice  nor  does  he  un- 
derstand the  words  it  utters.  The  elo- 
quent professions  of  faith  made  in  his 
earlier  years  are  empty  sounds  to  the 
man  grown  old. 

This  one  act  play  illustrates  what  the 
Theater  of  the  Absurd  is  trying  to  say. 
It  uses  the  word  “absurd”  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  but  to  describe 
that  which  is  meaningless  and  devoid 
of  purpose.  It  seeks  to  represent  a con- 
temporary attitude  which  senses  that 
the  certitudes  and  unshakable  basic  as- 
sumptions of  former  generations  have 
been  swept  away.  Man  is  without  roots, 
he  is  lost,  so  all  of  his  actions  are  sense- 
less, useless : hence,  absurd.  In  order  to 
interpret  its  basic  assumptions,  the  The- 
ater of  the  Absurd  tries  to  create  a unity 
between  its  assumptions  and  the  forms 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  (The  fact 
that  it  claims  to  do  this  successfully 
would  appear  to  contradict  its  basic 
premise  of  purposelessness!)  Instead 
of  arguing  about  the  absurdity  of  man’s 
condition,  this  theater  merely  presents 
it  in  being. 

Plays  that  are  representative  of  this 
theater  do  not  have  characters  and  plot 
in  the  conventional  sense.  To  have 
characters  and  plot  in  this  sense  would 
say  that  human  nature  is  real  and  sig- 
nificant in  its  diversity  of  personality 
and  individuality  and  that  events  in 
time  are  important.  Where  there  is  no 
certainty  there  can  be  no  definite  mean- 
ing, so  one  of  the  functions  of  language 
is  to  express  the  breakdown  of  language. 
Dialogue  fails  for  the  want  of  a truly 
dialectical  exchange  of  thought.  The 
Theater  of  the  Absurd  seeks  to  depict 
a purposeless  world  that  has  lost  its 
ultimate  objectives.  Dialogue,  action, 
such  as  occurs,  merely  serves  to  pass 


the  time.  Influenced  by  Nietzsche’s 
Zarathustra  who  declared  that  “God  is 
dead,”  this  theater  is  paradoxically  a 
religious  quest.  However  frivolous  and 
absurd  (in  that  other  sense  of  the 
word)  it  may  appear,  it  is  one  with 
the  medieval  mystery  plays  in  its  desire 
to  make  its  audience  aware  of  man’s 
uncertain  and  mysterious  position  in 
the  universe. 

V 

With  such  a theological  and  literary 
perspective  upon  the  theater  there  re- 
mains a question  of  application.  How 
and  where  can  drama  be  used  to  com- 
municate the  Christian  faith?  An  ap- 
preciation of  drama  in  a much  broader 
sense  than  that  which  prompted  the 
building  of  stages  in  church  fellowship 
halls  must  precede  any  significant  fu- 
ture application.  The  Church  has  lim- 
ited itself  to  “religious  drama,”  the 
likes  of  traditional  Christmas  pageants 
and  promotional  plays  designed  to  win 
sympathy  for  some  denominational  pro- 
gram. When  T.  S.  Eliot  published 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  there  was 
some  regret  in  circles  concerned  about 
the  restoration  of  drama  in  the  Church 
that  this  particular  play  should  be  his 
first.  It  did  not  serve  to  broaden  the 
Church’s  narrow  view  of  drama ; it  only 
perpetuated  the  idea  that  “there  are 
some  plays  suitable  for  churches.”14  Un- 
doubtedly that  is  true  if  one  thinks  mere- 
ly of  reviving  players’  guilds  or  inviting 
the  Bishop’s  Company  and  sees  no 
greater  possibilities  in  drama. 

This  broader  view  of  drama  means 
recognizing  that  drama  has  religious 
values  even  when  it  is  not  ostensibly 

14  Kay  M.  Baxter,  Contemporary  Theater 
and  the  Christian  Faith,  Abingdon  Press. 
New  York,  1964,  p.  48. 
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religious.  Malcolm  Boyd  has  said  that 
a medium  of  communication  certainly 
possesses  “an  implicit  religious  mean- 
ing if  it  realistically  mirrors  the  human 
condition,”15  if  it  offers  an  insight  in- 
to the  human  soul  alienated  from  God. 
It  need  not  mention  God,  man  or  sin 
in  an  explicit  way  to  do  this  implicitly. 

Such  a view  of  drama  means  that 
the  church  will  consider  Death  of  a 
Salesman  as  well  as  J.B.  In  Willy  Lo- 
man,  “the  little  boat  looking  for  a big 
harbor,”  it  will  see  a man  perishing  as 
he  blindly  accepts  the  myths  of  success. 
But  it  will  not  simply  be  amused  or 
touched  by  Willy  Loman ; it  will  seek 
to  relate  Willy  and  his  situation  to  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  Ob- 
viously, if  this  is  to  happen,  if  there  is 
to  be  drama  that  is  not  merely  descrip- 
tive with  but  a secular  prescription, 
the  church  must  endeavor  to  converse 
with  secular  dramatists  and  indicate  to 
them  that  what  they  are  doing  is  re- 
lated to  the  structure  and  message  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Boyd  says  that  the 
building  of  a bridge  between  the  theo- 
logian and  the  playwright  should  be 
one  of  the  major  concerns  of  modern 
evangelism.  But  across  such  a bridge 
traffic  must  move  both  ways,  for  as 
Brooks  Atkinson  has  written,  “The 
artist  is  one  who  inquires  from  the  in- 
side—from  the  inside  of  his  own  mind, 
from  the  inside  of  the  minds  of  the 
characters  he  creates  in  literature  and 
painting.”16  Drama  struggles  to  be  time- 
ly, and  a church  that  ignores  it  when 
it  succeeds  is  forsaking  opportunities 
for  witness. 

15  Crisis  in  Communication,  Doubleday  & 
Co.,  Garden  City,  1957,  p.  66. 

16  Cited  in  Boyd,  Christ  and  the  Celebrity 
Gods,  The  Seabury  Press,  Greenwich,  1958, 
p.  82. 


Television  offers  “the  playwright 
still  in  hiding,”  the  Protestant  writer 
for  whom  Tom  Driver  is  looking,  a 
great  opportunity  through  denomina- 
tional and  inter-denominational  aus- 
pices. But  what  are  the  opportunities  for 
drama  on  the  parish  level  ? If  the  pulpit 
once  fostered  the  development  of  drama, 
as  has  been  shown,  the  child  should  now 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  parent.  Drama 
can  make  visible  those  images  of  society 
and  self  that  we  prefer  to  conceal.  It  can 
open  to  the  preacher  the  study  of  life  sit- 
uations for  which  he  should  have  a re- 
demptive word.  This  is  not  to  suggest 
that  there  should  be  a rash  of  sermons 
based  on  current  plays,  as  some  preach- 
ers work  through  the  current  best- 
sellers, though  some  have  preached  ef- 
fective sermons  in  this  genre.  It  is 
enough  for  the  preacher  to  be  a student 
of  drama,  listening  to  its  transmission 
of  culture,  for  here  is  what  he  may  not 
encounter  in  years  of  pastoral  work  in 
homogeneous  communities,  here  is 
“God’s  plenty.” 

More  directly,  drama  can  certainly  be 
enlisted  for  the  Church’s  teaching  and 
counseling  ministry.  The  belief  that 
drama  should  teach  as  well  as  delight 
is  as  old  as  Sidney’s  Apology  for 
Poetry  (1595)  when  he  lauded  a bad 
play  for  “its  notable  morality.”  Sidney 
realized  that  drama,  besides  revealing 
ourselves  to  us,  lays  claim  to  the  imag- 
inative life  where  the  renewal  of  faith 
and  life  take  place.  In  an  age  noted  for 
its  religious  antipathy  to  the  theater, 
John  Milton  justified  his  own  Samson 
Agonistes  by  a preface  which  recalled 
Aristotle’s  appreciation  of  drama  for 
purposes  of  catharsis,  an  application 
which  has  found  its  most  recent  ex- 
pression, so  tragically  negative,  in  a 
Black  Arts  Theater  in  Harlem. 
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Unless  a church  numbers  some  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  people,  the  recovery 
of  drama  as  a medium  of  communica- 
tion need  not  mean  a stage  presenta- 
tion. College  and  high  school  groups, 
ad  hoc  interest  groups,  or  selected  per- 
sons gathered  for  group  therapy  are 
likely  applications.  The  counselor 
should  find  Edward  Albee’s  Who’s 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf  a useful  ca- 
tharsis, and  the  interpreter  should  dis- 
cover in  the  works  of  Arthur  Miller, 
Eugene  O’Neill,  Tennessee  Williams, 
not  to  mention  the  whole  Theater  of 
the  Absurd,  a basis  for  lively  and  prof- 
itable discussion. 

But  basic  to  all  that  may  be  said 
about  applying  drama,  or  any  of  the 


mass  media  for  that  matter,  to  Chris- 
tian communication  must  be  the  realiza- 
tion that  culture  is  already  evangeliz- 
ing with  a gospel  which  Eliot  has 
described  as  “one  glorifying  man’s  free 
will  in  forms  of  self-aggrandizement 
rather  than  the  will  of  God  for  man.”17 
Without  questioning  the  validity  of  the 
Gospel  for  all  time,  is  the  message  of 
the  Church  in  our  time  as  forceful  as 
the  secular  message?  If  not,  the  stage, 
holding  forth  not  merely  in  the  base- 
ments of  church  buildings  but  in  the 
minds  of  men,  informed  by  faith  as  well 
as  by  culture,  may  well  augment  the 
pulpit  as  “a  means  of  grace.” 

17  Ibid.,  p.  1 19. 


THE  CHURCH  AS  AN  ORGANIZATION 

A Neglected  Point  of  View 


John  H. 

Whatever  else  American  Protes- 
tant churches  may  be  they  are  or- 
ganizations. “A  system  of  consciously 
coordinated  activities  or  forces  of  two  or 
more  persons”  is  one  definition  of  an  or- 
ganization.1 Another  definition  suggests 
that  “the  term  organisation  refers  to  the 
complex  pattern  of  communications  and 
other  relations  in  a group  of  human 
beings.”2  To  deny  in  light  of  these 
definitions  that  the  church  on  the  cor- 
ner or  the  denominational  bodies  them- 
selves are  organizations  is  patently  ab- 
surd. For  are  not  the  churches,  local 
and  denominational,  at  least  groups  of 
human  beings  with  intricate  webs  of 
communication  channels,  complex  re- 
lationship patterns,  and  some  con- 
sciously coordinated  activities? 

If  the  above  definitions  of  an  organ- 
ization are  accepted  as  applicable  to 
the  church,  few  reasonable  men  could 
deny  then  that  the  church  is  in  some 
sense  an  organization.  But  many  church 
members  and  most  theologians,  I be- 
lieve, would  argue  that  the  church  in 
any  of  its  forms  is  much  more  than 
an  organization  and  indeed  cannot  be 
either  studied  or  understood  primarily 
as  an  organization.  There  is  the  impli- 
cation lurking  in  this  type  of  thinking 

1 Chester  I.  Barnard,  The  Functions  of  the 
Executive,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, 1938,  p.  81. 

2 Herbert  A.  Simon,  Administrative  Be- 
havior: A Study  of  Decision-Making  Proc- 
esses in  Administrative  Organisations  (Sec- 
ond Edition),  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York,  1957,  p.  xvi. 


Simpson 

that  nothing  useful  or  truthful  can  be 
gained  by  looking  at  the  church  as  an 
organization.  In  general,  American 
churchmen  in  their  thinking  and  state- 
ments about  the  church  tend  to  con- 
ceive of  it  as  a social  entity  which  hap- 
pens to  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  an 
organization  but  whose  real  nature  is 
a-organizational.  Thus,  any  observed 
structures  and  functions  which  the 
church  as  an  organization  possesses  are 
declared  tangential  to  its  being  and  of 
no  help  in  providing  clues  to  its  na- 
ture. Rather,  the  energizing  and  sus- 
taining factor,  the  cause  of  the  church’s 
existence  as  an  organization  is  attrib- 
uted in  some  way  to  God  and  his  ac- 
tions. While  not  denying  the  impor- 
tance to  our  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  a concept  of  God  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  church,  we  must  object  to 
the  type  of  thinking  which  assumes 
that  the  church  has  been  adequately 
described  when  one  tosses  ofif  slogans 
such  as  “The  God  who  acts  in  his- 
tory” and  then  assumes  that  thereby 
the  church  has  been  explicated  since 
it  is  one  of  God’s  acts.  The  root  prob- 
lem, of  course,  is  the  doctrine  of  God. 
The  disturbing  questions  are:  who  is 
he  for  this  day  and  age  and  how  does 
he  act?  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
evident  that  meaningful  discussion  to- 
day about  God  cannot  proceed  in  a 
circular,  tautological  fashion  which  as- 
sumes that  nearly  everyone  under- 
stands what  one  is  talking  about  when 
God  is  mentioned.  Confusion  results  in 
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speaking  about  God’s  acts  in  history 
when  the  subject  of  the  action  is  for 
many  a dim  memory.  What  is  being 
suggested  here  is  that  an  approach  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  which  aban- 
dons the  implicitly  “docetic”  spiritual- 
ized ecclesiology  characteristic  of 
American  church  life  and  attempts  in 
a properly  qualified  manner  to  look  at 
the  church  as  a human  organization 
will  result  in  a view  of  the  church 
and  of  God  which  makes  some  com- 
municable sense  of  the  domestic  and 
international  church  scene.  Such  a doc- 
trine will  prove  useful  in  ordering  the 
life  of  the  church  for  witness  and  work 
in  today’s  world. 

I 

The  first  issue  to  be  dealt  with  in 
approaching  the  church  as  an  organi- 
zation is  an  analysis  of  the  types  of 
relationships  which  its  observable  or- 
ganizational aspects  are  thought  to 
bear  to  the  action  of  God  in  creating, 
energizing,  and  sustaining  the  church. 
The  pertinent  question  is : how  does 
the  conceptualization  of  the  relationship 
between  God  and  the  church  affect  the 
study  of  the  church  as  an  organization  ? 

A rather  extreme  view  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  church  and  God 
is  that  the  church  is  wholly  human, 
that  is,  there  is  no  relationship.  To  put 
it  another  way,  the  individual  does  not 
experience  God  in  or  through  the 
church.  The  church  is  viewed  as  neither 
sacramental  nor  efficacious  in  any  way 
for  religious  life.  It  is  a purely  human 
undertaking  unessential  to  the  con- 
duct of  religion.  Proponents  of  this 
view  would  maintain  that  the  crux  of 
religion  is  personal  experience  result- 
ing from  unmediated  intercourse  be- 
tween individuals  and  God.  There  are 


churches  but  they  are  merely  human 
contrivances  composed  of  people  who 
have  had  similar  experiences.  The 
church  itself  has  nothing  to  do  per  se 
with  religious  experience.  The  church 
is  simply  a locus  or  setting  where, 
among  other  places,  God  may  be  ex- 
perienced ; however,  it  is  not  essential 
for  that  experience.  Presumably,  an  in- 
dividual holding  this  point  of  view 
would  have  no  objections  to  the  study 
of  the  church  as  an  organization  since 
human  institutions  are  legitimately  sub- 
ject to  scientific  modes  of  inquiry.  Be- 
cause the  organization  is  in  no  way 
related  to  anything  conceived  to  be 
divine,  there  is  no  danger  of  reducing 
something  essentially  divine  to  human 
categories.  However,  adherents  of  this 
point  of  view  attach  little  value  to  the 
study  of  the  church  as  an  organiza- 
tion, since  such  study  in  their  opinion 
makes  no  contribution  to  an  under- 
standing of  religion  and  its  part  in  life. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is 
the  view  that  the  church  is  wholly  di- 
vine, religious  experience  and  benefits 
being  available  only  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  church  and  through  its 
mediation.  In  this  view  the  church’s 
human-appearing  elements  are  held  to 
be  divine  in  substance.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  divine  and  apparently 
non-divine  is  sympathetic.  Any  human 
action  within  the  church  performed  by 
properly  licensed  parties  has  imme- 
diate effects  and  ramifications  in  the 
realm  of  the  divine  and  vice  versa.  Di- 
vine actions  and  elements  cannot  be 
separated  from  that  which  is  human 
because  the  human  appearances  merely 
mask  the  divine  substance  and  reality. 
An  advocate  of  this  viewpoint  would 
reject  any  approach  to  the  church 
stressing  analytic  procedures  based 
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upon  the  assumption  that  the  church  is 
a human  organization.  The  results  of 
analysis  would  be  considered  meaning- 
less because  the  church  is  assumed  to 
be  an  essentially  religious  entity  not  to 
be  described  in  non-religious  language 
or  reduced  to  human  categories.  To 
talk  about  the  church  using  the  lan- 
guage of  organizations’  analysis  or  any 
sociological  language  system  is  mean- 
ingless and  futile. 

A third  view — best  described  as 
middle-of-the-road — sees  the  church  as 
neither  wholly  divine  nor  wholly  hu- 
man. There  is  something  divine  in 
the  church’s  makeup  but  there  is  also 
much  that  is  human.  It  is  both  human 
and  divine.  In  this  view  the  church  is 
conceived  to  be  motivated  and  em- 
powered by  divinely  given  purposes 
and  overshadowed  by  a divine  being. 
Nevertheless,  God’s  purposes  and  pres- 
ence are  carried  out  and  reflected  in 
human  agents.  There  is  a boundary  be- 
tween the  divine  and  human  in  the 
church  which  cannot  be  set  or  dis- 
cerned by  man.  God,  himself,  draws 
the  line  thus  rendering  suspect  any 
man-made  claims  that  a given  course 
of  action  or  structural  element  is  di- 
vinely conceived  and  undergirded. 
Since  lines  cannot  be  drawn  to  sepa- 
rate the  human  and  divine  in  the 
church,  the  church  is  assumed  to  have 
a divine-human  nature.  Where  the 
church’s  humanity  leaves  off  and  its 
divinity  begins  is  a mystery.  Since  the 
church  is  human  in  addition  to  being 
divine,  it  may  be  approached  as  a hu- 
man institution  and  studied  as  a human 
phenomenon.  Also,  it  may  be  analyzed 
as  a divine  society.  One  approach  does 
not  deny  the  validity  of  the  other. 
Whether  the  church  is  approached  in 
one  manner  or  the  other,  the  question 


always  remains:  what  is  of  God  and 
what  of  man? 

II 

The  ambiguous  view  of  the  divine- 
human  nature  of  the  church  contains 
two  important  implications  for  the 
study  of  the  church.  First,  the  per- 
ceived ambiguous  nature  of  the  church 
encourages  continuous  critical  appraisal 
of  any  action  or  structure  of  the 
church.  Because  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  by  which  the  church  may  be 
divided  into  its  divine  and  human  com- 
ponents, some  argument  may  exist 
about  the  “quantity”  of  humanity  or 
divinity  extant  at  any  given  moment 
within  a structure  or  action  of  the 
church.  Implied  in  the  protestant  dic- 
tum that  the  church  is  to  be  “reformed 
but  always  reforming”  is  a license  to 
criticize  the  church  in  order  to  effect 
change. 

The  second  implication  has  to  do 
with  the  type  of  criticism  considered 
to  be  valid.  Many  contemporary  crit- 
ical approaches  to  the  American 
church  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  church’s  difficulties  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  part  a human  or- 
ganization with  bureaucratic  tenden- 
cies. Often  the  prescribed  remedy  for 
the  church’s  ills  is  elimination  of  the 
bureaucracy.  Unfortunately  this  bias 
which  seems  to  enjoy  considerable  pop- 
ularity in  both  lay  and  clerical  circles 
but  is  more  rampant,  perhaps,  in  the 
latter  tends  to  curb  rather  severely  the 
possibility  of  doing  justice  to  the 
church  as  an  organization.  The  cry  for 
less  organization  as  a solution  to  or- 
ganizational problems  fails  to  take  se- 
riously the  nature  of  the  church’s  prob- 
lems and  adequate  means  for  their 
solution.  Usually  the  critics  of  the  or- 
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ganizational  church  castigate  the  dys- 
functional aspects  of  bureaucratic 
church  organization  in  light  of  the 
traditional  goals  of  the  church  which 
are  felt  to  be  mitigated  by  bureaucracy. 
How  can,  they  ask  in  effect,  a large, 
power-conscious,  fiscally-minded  body 
give  meaning  to  an  individual’s  life 
when  it  is  the  very  nature  of  such 
organizations,  as  they  see  them,  to 
squeeze  out  any  meaning  which  a life 
may  have  and  transform  individuals 
into  a variety  of  sub-human  forms? 
Within  the  organizational  church  the 
individual  may  be  a worker — an  auto- 
maton to  keep  the  assembly  line  run- 
ning— cf.  the  smiling  usher  who  greets 
and  seats  one  on  Sunday  morning;  a 
customer — someone  to  be  manipulated 
into  buying  a product — cf.  the  average 
Sunday  pew  occupier ; an  entrepre- 
neur— the  capitalist  who  expects  a 
healthy  return  on  his  investment  re- 
gardless of  the  human  cost — cf.  the 
official  board  member  who  contributes 
heavily  and  expects  to  hear  words 
which  he  feels  make  his  contribution 
worthwhile ; a manager — the  man  who 
gets  the  product  made  and  sold  at  a 
profit — cf.  the  minister. 

At  the  risk  of  caricature  a rather  ex- 
treme representation  of  the  position  of 
the  organizational  church’s  critics  has 
been  made.  Clearly,  a pejorative  con- 
notation is  usually  intended  when  the 
church  is  characterized  as  organiza- 
tional. Regretfully,  the  outlook  has 
tended  to  eliminate  approaches  to  the 
church  which  take  seriously  the 
church’s  organizational  nature.  If  the 
church  is  a human  organization,  and 
that  is  difficult  to  deny,  it  can  and 
should  be  described  and  thought  about 
as  an  organization.  A critique  of  the 
church  which  takes  seriously  its  life  as 


an  organization  could  result  in  some 
new  and  constructive  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  the  church’s  irrelevancy, 
meaninglessness,  and  helplessness  for 
which  it  is  so  often  indicted  by  its 
critics.  Such  a critique  would  neither 
deny  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the 
church  nor  in  any  way  serve  as  a 
justification  for  the  dysfunctional  as- 
pects of  the  church’s  existence  as  an 
organization.  It  might  even  provide 
some  clues  about  how  to  deal  with  the 
more  unpleasant  aspects  of  church 
bureaucracy. 

Ill 

Thus,  the  concept  of  organization 
deserves  a more  honored  place  than  it 
presently  enjoys  in  theological  dis- 
course and  less  sophisticated  discus- 
sions of  the  church.  Once  the  concept 
is  understood  in  a non-pejorative, 
structural  sense  it  will  be  seen  that  less 
organization  is  an  impossible  solution 
to  many  of  the  church’s  reputed  ills. 
The  question  is  not  whether  the  church 
is  going  to  have  more  or  less  organiza- 
tion but  what  kind  of  organization.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  proper  use  of  the 
conceptual  tools  of  organizational  the- 
ory and  administrative  science  in  ex- 
amining the  church  will  provide  pre- 
viously neglected  but  nevertheless  im- 
portant analyses  and  descriptions  which 
could  lead  to  powerful  new  insights 
into  the  nature  of  the  church.  Further- 
more, such  analyses  would  be  extreme- 
ly useful  in  making  decisions  about  the 
character  of  the  church’s  life  as  an 
organization  and  the  role  of  the  minis- 
ter in  the  churches  and  denominations. 

Finally,  the  insights  produced  by 
analysis  of  the  church  as  an  organiza- 
tion could  inform  theology  and  place 
it  upon  a more  empirical  footing.  It  is 
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unfortunate  that  the  most  popular  the- 
ologians of  recent  years  have  either 
rationalistic,  romantic,  or  existential 
biases  which  have  tended  to  drive  their 
theologizing  away  from  serious  grap- 
pling with  empirically  founded  knowl- 
edge. The  social  sciences  in  particular 
— potentially  the  most  useful  scientific 
disciplines  in  doing  theology — have  not 
been  fully  exploited  by  the  theologians. 
As  a result  theological  statements  often 
are  made  without  taking  into  considera- 
tion relevant  areas  of  knowledge  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  issues  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  theologian.  The  results 
of  such  theologizing  are  seemingly  non- 
sensical statements  which  are  supposed 
to  have  meaning  for  the  man  of  faith 
but  not  necessarily  for  the  man  of  rea- 


son or  science.  By  providing  the 
theologian  with  empirically  founded  as- 
sertions about  the  church,  analysis  of 
the  church  as  an  organization  could 
diminish  some  of  the  obscurantism 
which  plagues  theology. 

In  arguing  a case  for  looking  at  the 
church  in  a particular  way,  one  would 
be  extremely  foolish  and  theologically 
naive  to  suppose  that  a given  way  of 
analyzing  the  church  will  solve  all  the 
church’s  problems  or  always  prove 
valuable.  There  are  times  and  seasons 
when  one  way  of  doing  things  is  more 
appropriate  and  fruitful  than  other 
ways.  Today,  the  case  for  looking  at 
the  church  as  an  organization  seems 
especially  good  and  the  procedure  ap- 
propriate. 
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Church  History  and  Ecumenics 

Key  Words  of  The  Bible,  by  Hen- 
drikus  Berkhof  and  Philip  Potter. 
Friendship  Press,  New  York,  1964. 
Pp.  126.  $1.50. 

Witness  in  Six  Continents,  edited  by 
Ronald  K.  Orchard.  Edinburgh  House 
Press,  London,  1964.  Pp.  200.  25s. 

The  integration  of  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Council  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  was  one  of  the  principal  achieve- 
ments of  the  Third  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council,  which  met  in  New  Delhi  late  in 
1961.  Formally  it  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  new  Division  of  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism,  which  has  put  the  missionary 
emphasis  and  concern  at  the  center  of  the 
Council’s  structure  and,  potentially,  at  the 
heart  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  Such  a 
step  was  inevitable.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  ecumenical  movement  grew  out  of 
the  “Great  Century”  of  Christian  mission 
(1815-1914)  and  that  its  modern  history  is 
dated  from  the  World  Missionary  Confer- 
ence convened  in  Edinburgh  in  1910.  Now, 
more  than  half  a century  later,  the  dimen- 
sions of  unity  and  mission  have  been  brought 
together  in  a new  way  that  should  stimulate 
and  enrich  both  and  supply  a fresh  dynamic 
to  the  ecumenical  enterprise. 

These  two  volumes  grew  out  of  the  first 
full  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism,  held  in  Mexico 
City  two  years  after  its  formation.  They  are 
significant  for  several  reasons.  First,  they 
reflect  the  central  place  of  Bible  study  not 
only  in  this  Conference  but  in  all  ecumen- 
ical work.  As  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin 
writes  in  the  Foreword  to  Key  Words  of 
The  Gospel,  “This  Bible  study  was  not  just 
to  be  a ‘devotional  exercise,’  to  be  left  be- 
hind when  the  serious  business  of  the  con- 
ference began.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  whole.”  This  volume 
contains  studies  of  ten  Biblical  words,  five 
written  by  Hendrikus  Berkhof  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden  and  five  by  Philip  Potter, 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Division  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism.  A sermon  on 


Isaiah  55  by  the  Rev.  Emilio  Castro  of 
Montevideo  is  also  included. 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  treat  the 
message  of  the  Bible  as  a whole  in  their  ex- 
position of  key  words.  Those  selected  are 
“create,”  “covenant,”  “reconcile,”  “mighty 
acts,”  “reveal,”  “household,”  “new  creation,” 
“holiness,”  “witnesses,”  and  “the  summing  up 
of  all  things.”  Although  this  method  of 
Bible  study  has  been  severely  attacked  re- 
cently by  those  who  emphasize  the  rich 
diversity  of  Biblical  religion  and  experience, 
readers  will  find  this  material  to  be  enor- 
mously helpful  in  their  teaching  and  preach- 
ing and  in  their  comprehension  of  the  full 
sweep  of  the  Biblical  message  of  salvation. 

Witness  in  Six  Continents  contains  the  ad- 
dresses and  reports  of  the  meeting.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  is  Dr.  Visser  t’Hooft’s  opening 
address  entitled  “Missions  as  the  Test  of 
Faith.”  Here  is  a profoundly  Biblical  analysis 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Church’s  testing  at  a 
time  when  not  only  missions  but  mission 
itself  is  called  into  question.  Voices  from  the 
younger  churches  are  heard  in  addresses  by 
M.  M.  Thomas  of  India,  Jean  Kotto  of 
Cameroun,  C.  H.  Hwang  of  Taiwan,  and  a 
number  of  others,  and  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable papers  is  Kathleen  Bliss’  “Meeting  the 
Intelligentsia.”  Section  reports  record  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  Conference,  and 
the  volume  closes  with  the  usual  Conference 
message. 

One  will  not  conclude  from  this  volume 
that  the  mission  of  the  Church  is  thriving  or 
that  our  century  will  be  called  great  by  any 
historian  of  missions  of  the  future.  Rather, 
he  will  be  made  aware  of  the  welter  of 
challenges  facing  the  Church,  challenges  that 
have  been  produced  by  the  many  revolutions 
that  characterizes  our  time.  He  will  also  be 
convinced  that  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  Church’s  mission  have  no  intention  of 
remaining  within  any  theological  or  cultural 
ghetto  but  are  determined  that  the  Church 
shall  engage  the  world  with  the  authentic 
Gospel  of  Him  who  became  man  for  us  men 
and  our  salvation. 

Conference  reports  do  not  make  the  most 
stimulating  reading,  but  it  would  be  a mis- 
take to  ignore  volumes  such  as  these.  In 
no  other  place  will  one  find  a more  accurate 
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reflection  of  the  Church’s  stance  vis-a-vis 
the  world  into  which  we  are  commissioned 
to  go. 

James  I.  McCord 

New  Patterns  of  Church  Growth  in 
Brazil,  by  William  R.  Read.  Wm.  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1965.  Pp.  240.  $2.45. 

Confronted  by  a social  revolution,  the  re- 
newal occurring  in  Roman  Catholicism,  a 
profound  crisis  in  their  own  church,  and  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  Pentecostal  move- 
ments, Protestants  in  Brazil  who  belong  to 
the  Presbyterian,  Episcopal  and  Methodist 
Churches,  are  having  a difficult  time.  In 
this  book,  William  Read,  a Presbyterian 
missionary  to  Brazil,  now  working  with  the 
Institute  of  Church  Growth,  presents  a great 
deal  of  material  which  can  help  to  fill  out 
the  present  picture. 

Focussing  attention  on  the  one  issue  of 
church  growth,  he  has  been  obliged  to  give 
attention  to  the  new  Pentecostal  movements 
and  also  to  search  for  the  causes  of  the  rela- 
tive stagnation  of  the  more  traditional  Prot- 
estant groups.  In  so  doing,  he  stresses  a 
number  of  points  which  should  have  received 
much  greater  attention  in  missionary  strategy 
long  ago:  the  relationship  between  a living 
church  and  a growing  church ; the  need  for 
flexibility  in  mission,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  accompany  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation, be  present  where  the  people  are,  and 
give  priority  to  areas  of  high  potential ; the 
way  in  which  so  many  of  our  institutions 
have  become  a burden  upon  the  younger 
churches  and  an  obstacle  to  mission,  and 
the  urgent  need  for  a closer  relationship  of 
the  church  to  the  masses  in  the  midst  of 
social  revolution. 

Unfortunately,  these  good  insights  are 
set  in  the  context  of  an  ideology  which  makes 
the  rate  of  church  growth  practically  the 
only  criterion  for  judging  the  obedience  of 
the  church  in  mission.  This  produces  some 
strange  results.  Apparently,  any  type  of 
mass  evangelism  is  good  as  long  as  it  is  suc- 
cessful, with  no  serious  questions  asked 
about  how  far  the  central  realities  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  diluted  in  the  process.  No 
real  effort  is  made  to  discover  why  so  many 
churches  which  once  were  growing  rapidly, 
even  some  Pentecostal  congregations,  have 


slowed  down  so  quickly,  or  why  the  very 
evangelistic  methods  here  praised  eventually 
alienate  so  many  of  the  younger  generation 
from  the  church.  In  a country  in  which,  in 
some  specific  instances,  Biblical  and  theolog- 
ical renewal  is  more  evident  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic than  in  Protestant  circles,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  our  mission  is  to  bring  all 
Roman  Catholics  to  “know  Christ”  by  com- 
ing to  us.  The  social  revolution  and  political 
developments  are  frequently  referred  to, 
without  taking  them  seriously  or  providing 
any  basis  for  defining  the  nature  of  our 
witness  in  these  areas.  And  at  a time  when 
our  relationship  to  the  Pentecostals  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  important,  we  are  provided 
with  no  basis  either  for  evaluating  their  work 
or  defining  the  nature  of  our  responsibility  to 
them.  We  certainly  need  to  see  that  they  rep- 
resent judgment  upon  our  failures.  But  to 
suggest  that  we  follow  their  methods  is  to 
propose  something  that  is  both  impossible  and 
inauthentic  for  us.  To  pursue  that  goal  can 
only  increase  our  frustrations  and  make  it 
less  likely  that  we  will  fulfill  our  mission  in 
that  situation. 

Richard  Shaull 

A History  of  Christian  Missions,  by 
Stephen  Neill.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
1965.  Pp.  622.  42s. 

Bishop  Neill,  now  Professor  of  Missions 
and  Ecumenical  Theology  at  the  University 
of  Hamburg,  is  widely  known  for  his 
writings  on  many  different  questions  in  the 
areas  of  theology,  ethics  and  church  history. 
In  his  most  recent  History  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions, he  has  succeeded  amazingly  well  at 
an  almost  impossible  task.  In  one  volume 
he  provides  us  with  a survey  of  the  history 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  which  makes  in- 
teresting reading.  In  it,  he  combines  a gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  with  wise  selection 
of  the  most  representative  movements  and  in- 
dividuals for  closer  and  more  thorough  ex- 
amination. This  book  tells  the  story,  not 
merely  of  Protestant  efforts,  but  of  those 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox  as  well. 
In  each  epoch,  missionary  expansion  is  set 
in  the  wider  social,  cultural  and  political 
context,  and  a great  deal  of  attention  is  given 
to  the  methods  used  and  the  objectives  pur- 
sued at  different  times  and  places. 
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As  is  the  case  with  all  such  surveys,  spe- 
cialists in  one  area  or  another  can  find 
points  at  which  the  author’s  analysis  and 
interpretation  are  unsatisfactory.  But  this 
work  presents  an  unusually  balanced  picture, 
and  indicates  an  extraordinary  grasp  of  the 
whole  field.  It  gives  a clear  panoramic  view 
of  the  struggle  of  the  church  to  be  faithful 
to  its  missionary  task,  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  hesitations  about  it.  Side  by  side  with 
the  limitations  of  the  church  are  seen  strik- 
ing examples  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  which 
have  emerged  from  time  to  time.  By  bearing 
witness  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  life  of  the  church,  and  focussing  atten- 
tion on  the  missionary  calling  of  God’s  peo- 
ple, this  book  performs  an  important  service. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reading  of  this  work 
may  well  push  us  to  ask  further  questions 
about  what  it  means  to  study  the  history  of 
missions  today.  How  valuable  is  such  study 
unless  we  give  more  attention  to  what  hap- 
pens in  the  encounter  between  the  Gospel 
message  and  particular  cultural  and  human 
situations?  To  what  extent  can  a Westerner 
expect  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  secrets 
of  this  encounter  in  Asia  and  Africa,  or  un- 
derstand what  is  happening  there?  How  far 
can  we  go  today  in  drawing  conclusions  about 
the  future,  on  the  basis  of  our  examination 
of  the  past?  The  changes  taking  place  in  our 
world  today  as  well  as  in  the  relationship 
of  the  church  to  the  world,  are  so  vast  that 
this  becomes  a very  risky  business— unless 
the  historian  is  prepared  to  do  serious  work 
on  the  theological  interpretation  of  contempo- 
rary events.  Bishop  Neill  is  no  mean  theo- 
logian, but  he  has  not  paid  much  attention  to 
this  question.  As  a result,  some  of  his  con- 
clusions are  unfortunate,  as  when  he  sees 
the  process  of  secularization  and  urbaniza- 
tion as  constituting  a major  obstacle  to  the 
Christian  mission,  or  suggests  that  the  pros- 
pects for  the  church  are  “most  encouraging” 
in  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Richard  Shaull 

Protestantism  in  an  Ecumenical  Age, 
by  Otto  A.  Piper.  Fortress  Press, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1965.  Pp.  254.  $4.50. 

To  a majority  of  readers  it  may  come  as 
a surprise  that  such  a book  should  be  penned 
by  a man  who  spent  his  maturer  years  in 
the  Helen  P.  Manson  Chair  of  New  Testa- 


ment Literature  and  Exegesis  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Or,  an  occasional 
reader  might  attribute  to  the  author  the  same 
bent  for  dabbling  as  is  evident  in  the  rest  of 
us ; that  is,  until  he  is  reminded  that  Otto  A. 
Piper  poured  out  his  heart  and  soul  to  a 
Heinz  fifty-seven  varieties  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  from  that  chair,  and  that  this  book 
constitutes  a reminder  to  them  all  that  what 
bound  them  together  in  his  old  seminar  room 
yesterday  is  what  will  bind  them  together 
tomorrow— the  study  of  Scripture  (p.  189, 
218;  cf.  p.  138).  For  the  perplexity  of  man, 
ringed  round  by  cosmic  forces  intent  on  his 
falling;  for  the  perplexity  of  the  Christian, 
vexed  by  the  apparent  meaningless  of  his 
existence;  for  the  perplexity  of  Protestant- 
ism, asserting  its  oneness  and  yet  baffled  by 
its  dividedness,  Piper  offers  the  word  of  the 
gospel  and  faith  which  answers  to  the  God 
who  addresses  us  there  (cf.  pp.  13,  14,  17, 
68,  1 13,  192).  Because  God  is  one  and  his 
love  undivided,  those  who  hearken  will  man- 
ifest their  unity  concretely.  “Surely  it  will 
be  a miracle  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  it.” 

It  is  said  that  Piper’s  book  assumes  the 
existence  of  one  Protestant  Church  without 
respect  for  the  sundry  differences ; that  an 
autonomy  is  also  claimed  for  Protestantism 
to  which  she  has  no  claim  (Philip  J.  Hef- 
ner, “Balancing  the  Books,”  The  National 
Lutheran,  September,  1965,  p.  24).  Our  au- 
thor does  indeed  restrict  the  term  “Protes- 
tant” to  all  groups  “who  directly  or  indirect- 
ly received  their  decisive  stimulus  from 
Luther’s  reformation”  (p.  5).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I read  Professor  Piper  rightly,  that 
unity  of  Protestantism  is  only  one  facet  of 
the  prism  of  her  perplexity  (cf.  pp.  28,  67, 
127.  173.  202,  21 1),  a facet  to  which  her 
divided-ness  also  belongs.  Further,  neither 
Protestantism  as  a whole  nor  any  portion 
of  it  enjoys  an  autonomy  which  is  not  at 
the  same  time  the  willingness  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  a new-found  unity  (pp.  i68f.). 

Alongside  as  beautiful  a description  of 
Luther’s  understanding  of  faith  as  can  be 
found  anywhere,  and  in  midst  of  his  con- 
tinual emphasis  upon  the  discovery  of 
Christ’s  presence  solely  “by  foregoing  every 
claim  of  knowing  the  truth  and  by  passing 
through  the  ‘dark  night  of  faith’”  (p.  213), 
Professor  Piper  then  equips  faith  with  an 
experience  which  ultimately  delivers  it  from 
its  perplexity,  and  furnishes  it  with  a cri- 
terion by  which  Luther  himself,  the  history 
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of  Protestantism  and  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment may  be  measured.  If  the  author  intends 
that  such  an  experience  shares  the  same  am- 
biguity he  attributes  to  man’s  existence  in 
general,  thus  making  it  serve  the  motif  of 
righteousness  through  faith,  I heartily  agree. 
There  are  statements,  however,  which  ap- 
pear to  point  in  an  opposite  direction,  i.e., 
which  appear  to  guarantee  to  that  experi- 
ence of  faith,  summarized  in  the  concept  of 
Heilsgeschichte,  some  kind  of  corroboration 
in  the  events  of  the  external  world.  Thus, 
“one  criterion  by  which  the  right  of  existence 
of  denominations  is  to  be  measured  is  the 
role  they  have  played  in  holy  history.  When- 
ever it  can  be  stated  that  the  history  of 
Protestantism  would  have  been  essentially 
different  had  it  not  been  for  the  contribution 
made  by  a specific  denomination,  one  is  en- 
titled to  see  in  their  role  the  work  of  the 
risen  Lord”  (pp.  i68f.).  Indeed,  this  corrobo- 
ration appears  to  be  a requisite  of  faith’s 
existence,  since  “it  is  . . . ludicrous  to  mis- 
represent the  hermeneutical  principle  ‘through 
Christ  alone’  as  if  it  deprived  us  of  any  and 
all  this-worldly  security”  (p.  191).  If  my 
beloved  teacher  and  friend  will  allow  me  to 
contend  with  him  for  a moment,  is  not  that 
very  courage  which  faith  takes  from  its  en- 
vironment a datum  of  faith?  To  acknowledge 
the  word  of  the  gospel  as  the  sign  of  his 
humanity  through  which  he  calls,  gathers 
and  enlightens  his  church,  to  hold  to  this  de- 
spite the  perplexity  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, to  avoid  schemes  which  would  make 
of  history  anything  else  than  the  repetition 
of  the  event  of  the  cross  at  which  God  is 
hidden — is  not  this  the  only  security  in  midst 
of  our  perplexity? 

President  McCord’s  statement  on  the  dust- 
jacket  to  the  effect  that  our  author  “does 
not  remain  comfortably  underneath  a single 
label”  may  correspond  to  the  inconsistency 
of  a position  which  describes  faith  as  never 
free  of  its  perplexity  and  as  equipped  with 
an  experience  supported  by  observable  phe- 
nomena at  one  and  the  same  time.  A happy 
inconsistency,  however,  since  without  it 
American  Biblical  scholars  would  scarcely 
have  been  introduced  to  a von  Hofmann  or 
a Cullmann,  a Herrmann  or  a Bultmann. 
And  for  that  we  shall  be  eternally  grateful. 

Roy  A.  Harrisvtlle 
Luther  Theological  Seminary 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


History  of  the  Reformation,  A Con- 
ciliatory Assessment  of  Opposite 
Views,  by  John  P.  Dolan.  Desclee  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1965.  Pp.  407. 
$6.75. 

This  book  presents  an  analysis  and  de- 
scription of  the  Reformation  movement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  a distinguished 
Roman  Catholic  historian  who  seeks  to  be 
both  objective  and  irenical.  Dr.  Dolan  begins 
by  giving  a valuable  summary  of  the  major 
interpretations  in  the  Reformation  which 
have  been  offered  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  Cochlaeus  (1479-1552)  to  Lortz 
(1887 — ).  Such  interpretations,  of  course, 
have  varied  widely,  depending  on  the  view- 
point of  the  particular  interpreter;  and  this 
divergence  of  interpretation  Dr.  Dolan  at- 
tributes to  “the  fact  that  its  historians  . . . 
too  often  plead  a cause,  and  generally  those 
who  plead  causes  do  not  write  objective 
history”  (pp.  54,  55). 

Dr.  Dolan  then  proceeds  to  offer  his  own 
interpretation  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
and  the  Catholic  reaction  which  it  produced. 
In  successive  chapters  he  describes  the  gen- 
eral conceptions  of  Church  renewal  which 
emerged  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Con- 
ciliar Movement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
which  sought  to  reform  the  Church  by  means 
of  General  Councils,  the  well  meant  but 
futile  attempts  at  reform  of  Jean  Gerson 
(1362-1429)  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa  (1401- 
1464),  the  crisis  of  the  Roman  Church  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
work  of  Martin  Luther,  the  emergence  of 
other  Protestant  churches,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  that  move- 
ment of  renewal  traditionally  called  the 
Counter-Reformation. 

Dr.  Dolan  is  obviously  very  familiar  not 
merely  with  the  secondary  works,  but  also 
with  many  of  the  source  materials  of  the  six- 
teenth century  Reformation ; and  his  inter- 
pretation has  certain  outstanding  merits.  For 
one  thing,  he  sets  the  Reformation  in  the 
context  of  that  movement  for  reforming  the 
Western  Church  which  had  been  proceeding 
for  several  centuries : thus  he  puts  it  in  its 
proper  perspective.  Again,  he  frankly  recog- 
nizes the  grave  defects  of  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  Roman  Church,  from  the  papacy  down- 
wards : he  admits  its  cupidity,  its  lack  of 
learning,  and  its  all-too-prevalent  breaches 
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of  the  law  of  celibacy.  Thirdly,  he  willingly 
concedes  the  genuinely  religious  motivation 
of  such  Protestant  leaders  as  Martin  Luther 
and  John  Calvin,  and  the  other  “founding 
fathers”  of  the  Reformation;  he  recognizes 
that,  though  they  were  not  flawless,  the 
motive  which  chiefly  animated  them  was  a 
deep  desire  for  the  purity,  integrity,  and 
availability  of  the  Christian  Gospel  of  free 
grace  and  dying  love. 

In  short,  Dr.  Dolan  has  produced  a vol- 
ume that  may,  and  should,  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit  by  both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Heart  of  Reformation  Faith,  by- 
Heinrich  Bornkamm.  Harper  & Row, 
Publishers,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1965. 
Pp.  122.  $3.00. 

In  this  book  Heinrich  Bornkamm,  the  well- 
known  church  historian  of  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity, analyzes  the  essence  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  begins  by  considering  its  traditional  ax- 
ioms— “by  faith  alone,”  “by  grace  alone,” 
“by  Jesus  Christ  alone,”  “by  Scripture  alone” 
— and  shows  that  all  these  are  interconnected 
and  belong  organically  together.  These  basic 
Protestant  truths,  he  goes  on,  are  expressed 
in  Luther’s  theology  of  the  Cross,  which 
epitomizes  his  whole  theology,  and  also  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  the  Community 
of  saints — i.e.,  justified  and  redeemed  sinners. 
This  Reformation  gospel,  he  contends,  is 
basically  the  same  Christian  message  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  And  the 
abiding  value  of  the  Reformation  is  this,  that 
it  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  truth  that  the 
Christian  Church — Protestant  as  well  as 
Roman  Catholic — always  stands  under  the 
judgment  of  God  and  in  ever-present  need 
of  His  renewing  grace  in  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  four  final  chapters  of  his  book  Dr. 
Bornkamm  expounds,  one  after  another,  the 
Reformation  view  of  God  as  the  gracious 
Father  who  has  drawn  near  in  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ;  the  Reformation  view  of  man 
as  created  in  His  image,  but  as  a sinner 
needing  redemption  from  his  self-love  at  the 
very  core  of  his  being;  the  Reformation  doc- 
trine of  life  as  vocation,  as  a calling  to  every 
believer  to  obey  and  serve  God  in  his  daily 
work;  and  the  Reformation  view  of  death 


as  that  climactic  event  in  which  God  com- 
pletes the  work  of  recreation  which  he  has 
begun  here  in  this  present  life. 

Such  a bald  summary  does  not  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  fresh  insights  and 
richness  of  this  compact  little  book.  It  is  not 
merely  a work  of  theological  and  historical 
analysis : it  is  also  something  of  a book  of 
devotion. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Life  of  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
by  Basil  Douglas  Hall.  Carlton  Press, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1965.  Pp.  262.  $3.50. 

Readers  of  Morgan  P.  Noyes’  1964  biog- 
raphy of  Henry  Sloane  Coffin  will  remember 
that  among  Coffin’s  good  friends  was  Charles 
Cuthbert  Hall  (1852-1908),  who  was  one 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  presidency  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
City.  Now  Dr.  Hall’s  son,  Basil  Douglas, 
has  written  a biography  of  his  father. 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  was  a Presbyterian 
minister  who  won  distinction  in  two  separate 
but  related  spheres  of  activity.  He  was  an 
outstandingly  effective  pastor,  briefly  ( 1875- 
77)  at  Union  Church,  Newburgh,  New 
York,  and  then  for  twenty  years  ( 1877- 
1897)  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  which  under  his  ministry  not  only 
more  than  doubled  its  membership,  but  like- 
wise grew  in  spiritual  power  and  missionary 
outreach.  From  1897  till  his  untimely  death 
in  1908,  Hall  served  as  president  of  Union 
Seminary ; and  these  eleven  years  of  his 
presidency  were  described  by  William  Adams 
Brown  as  “among  the  most  momentous  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.”  As  president, 
Hall  resolutely  defended  Professor  A.  C. 
McGiffert  against  attacks  for  alleged  heresy, 
and  thus  reaffirmed  the  policy  of  unfettered 
inquiry  and  open-mindedness  to  new  truth 
for  which  the  seminary  stood.  Under  his 
administration  the  faculty  was  enlarged  and 
enriched  by  the  coming  of  men  like  James 
E.  Frame,  Julius  A.  Bewer,  Hugh  Black, 
and  Henry  Sloane  Coffin;  contacts  were 
strengthened  and  visits  exchanged  with  Bib- 
lical scholars  from  all  over  the  Christian 
world ; and  the  highly  important  decision 
was  taken  to  move  the  location  of  the  semi- 
nary from  Lenox  Hill  up  town  to  Morning- 
side  Heights — though  Hall  did  not  live  to 
see  this  move  actually  made. 
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Dr.  Hall  managed  to  crowd  many  out- 
side activities  into  his  busy  schedule.  For 
example,  he  preached  and  lectured  in  col- 
leges and  universities  all  up  and  down  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  and  as  far  west  as  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin ; and  he  twice  delivered  the 
Barrows  Lectures  in  India  on  the  relation 
of  Christianity  to  other  religions.  Quite  pos- 
sibly, indeed,  he  overdid  those  outside  en- 
gagements ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  fulfilling  them  he  made  friends  for  Union 
Seminary,  and  at  the  same  time  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

This  well-written  biography  is  enlivened 
by  several  humorous  touches.  For  example, 
it  is  related  that  at  the  Presbyterian  College 
in  England,  which  Dr.  Hall  attended  as  a 
student,  “they  had  Evening  Prayers  at  10:30 
P.M.  and  served  beer  with  every  meal !” 
(p.  37) — perhaps  as  an  illustration  of  their 
thirst  after  righteousness ! Again,  it  is  re- 
lated that  one  of  Hall’s  predecessors  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn 
practised  the  art  of  boxing,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  received  a black  eye  one  Satur- 
day night.  Next  day  he  went  into  the  pulpit 
and  preached  on  the  text,  “I  have  fought  a 
good  fight”  (p.  63). 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  publication  of 
this  biography  has  been  delayed  until  now, 
over  half  a century  after  its  subject’s  death; 
but  better  late  than  never.  It  was  well  worth 
doing,  not  only  because  of  its  inherent  in- 
terest as  the  story  of  an  eminent  Christian 
minister  and  church  leader,  but  also  because 
of  the  inspiration  it  can  bring  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  Christian  ministry,  the 
preparation  for  it  and  the  practice  of  it. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  Future  of  John  Wesley’s  Meth- 
odism, by  Henry  R.  Rack.  John  Knox 
Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  1965.  Pp.  79. 
$1-75. 

In  this  book  the  Reverend  Henry  D.  Rack 
seeks  to  assess  the  future  of  English  Method- 
ism in  the  light  of  its  past.  He  begins  by 
analyzing  the  distinctive  emphases  of  Meth- 
odism as  it  emerged  under  John  Wesley. 
He  then  deals  with  its  subsequent  history, 
pointing  out  that  though  it  spawned  several 
schisms  in  the  19th  century,  at  the  same  time 


it  developed  from  a society,  or  perhaps  a 
mission,  into  a church,  and  a Nonconformist 
church  at  that.  During  the  same  period  Meth- 
odism has  emerged  from  a double  isolation — 
isolation  from  society  in  general,  and  isolation 
from  other  churches.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
not  only  reunited  its  scattered  forces  in  the 
merger  movement  of  1932,  but  it  also  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Church  of  England 
in  1956 ; and  a proposal  for  reunion  in  two 
stages  with  the  parent  Anglican  Church  is 
now  ready  for  consideration  and  action. 

What  future  does  the  author  envisage  for 
English  Methodism  ? There  are  four  possi- 
bilities— to  remain  as  it  is ; to  seek  reunion 
with  other  Nonconformist  churches  in  Eng- 
land such  as  the  Presbyterians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  Baptists;  to  unite  with  Meth- 
odist churches  in  other  countries  so  as  to 
form  a World  Methodist  Church;  or  finally 
to  draw  nearer  to  the  Church  of  England 
with  a view  to  an  eventual  merger.  This  last 
alternative  is,  in  his  judgment,  not  only  more 
feasible  but  also  more  desirable ; for  a re- 
united Church  of  England  would  not  only 
be  enriched  by  the  contributions  which  both 
Methodism  and  Anglicanism  would  bring  in- 
to it,  but  would  also  be  able  to  conduct  a 
more  effective  ministry  for  the  Christian 
good  of  England. 

This  is  a well-informed  and  well-argued 
book.  Perhaps  it  does  not  adequately  answer 
the  objections  of  those  Methodists  who  op- 
pose the  present  proposals  for  reunion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  But  it  should,  and 
undoubtedly  will,  receive  careful  considera- 
tion from  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  English  Methodism. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

The  German  Church  in  Conflict,  by 
Karl  Barth.  John  Knox  Press,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  1965.  Pp.  76.  $1.75. 

After  Hitler  came  to  power  in  Germany 
in  1933,  a determined  attempt  was  made  to 
Nazify  the  Protestant  Churches.  The  spear- 
head of  this  drive  was  the  so-called  “Ger- 
man Christian”  movement,  which  sought  to 
incorporate  the  Nazi  ideology  of  blood  and 
race  into  the  Christian  message.  This  at- 
tempted Nazification  produced  a reaction 
in  the  form  of  a group  of  dedicated  Chris- 
tians who  constituted  the  Confessing  Church. 
This  Protestant  group  issued  the  famous 
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Barmen  Declaration  in  1934;  and  despite 
horrible  persecution  from  the  totalitarian 
government  of  Hitler,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining its  “thin  red  thread  of  evangelical 
clarity,  loyalty  and  courage”  right  to  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1945. 

Among  those  who  quickly  perceived  the 
deadly  nature  of  this  German  Christian 
movement  was  Karl  Barth,  who  was,  until 
his  repatriation  to  his  native  Switzerland  in 
1935,  a professor  at  Bonn  University.  The 
present  volume  consists  of  a series  of  articles 
written  by  Barth  between  1933  and  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War  in  1939.  In 
them  Barth  pierces  with  surgical  precision 
to  the  heart  of  the  theological  issue  at  stake, 
which  was  this : “Can  the  God  of  Jesus 
Christ  be  reconciled  with  Nazi  paganism?”, 
or  to  put  the  matter  more  vividly,  “Is  sal- 
vation given  through  Nordic  blood  or  only 
through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ?”  And 
Barth  not  only  identifies  the  issue,  but  he 
ringingly  asserts  the  basic  Christian  truth 
that  “The  Church,  The  German  Evangelical 
Church  no  less,  lives  on  the  one  Word  of 
God,  from  which  she  is  born,  and  on  no 
second  word  alongside”  (p.  33). 

This  book  is  valuable  not  only  as  an  ac- 
count, brief  though  accurate,  of  the  German 
Church  struggle,  but  also  as  a revelation  of 
what  may  be  called  the  “political  theology” 
of  Karl  Barth,  at  least  as  it  found  expres- 
sion in  the  1930’s. 

Norman  V.  Hope 

No  Ivory  Tower.  The  Story  of  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  by  A. 
C.  McGiffert,  Jr.  The  Chicago  The- 
ological Seminary,  Chicago,  1965.  Pp. 
324.  $5.00. 

Histories  of  educational  institutions  are 
notoriously  difficult  to  write,  and  usually  end 
up  in  large  numbers  on  the  shelves  of 
marked-down  books.  This  history  of 
“C.T.S.”  is  more  readable  and  interesting 
than  most. 

Five  denominations  opened  seminaries  in 
the  Chicago  region  in  the  decade  or  so 
straddling  the  Civil  War.  The  original  pro- 
ponents of  C.T.S.  were  almost  all  agents 
of  the  A.H.M.S.  in  the  Old  Northwest  and 
in  the  actual  process  of  formation  the  pro- 
posal changed  from  a Plan  of  Union  semi- 


nary to  a strongly  sectarian  Congregational- 
ist  one.  McGiffert  is  not  very  explicit  on  this 
transition,  but  makes  it  clear  that  from  its 
opening  in  1858  the  seminary  was  a chief 
focus  of  midwest  Congregationalism.  Until 
the  formation  of  the  National  Council,  in 
fact,  the  C.T.S.  Triennial  Convention  was 
the  only  continuing  inter-state  representative 
body  of  Congregationalism.  The  model  of 
the  curriculum  was  largely  that  of  Andover, 
modified  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  an 
internship  program  and  an  alternative  cur- 
riculum without  Hebrew. 

Located  on  the  near  West  Side  in  Chicago, 
the  Seminary  was  acutely  aware  of  the  vast 
German  and  Scandinavian  immigration  of 
the  years  after  the  Civil  War.  Professor 
Curtiss,  the  dominant  personality  of  these 
years,  pushed  the  Directory  into  three  spe- 
cial “Institutes”  for  Germans,  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  and  Swedes.  C.T.S.  tried  to 
make  Congregationalists  of  them,  concen- 
trating on  the  Swedish  Mission  Covenant 
people,  the  Danish-Norwegian  free  church 
group,  and  some  German  pietists  from  the 
Volga.  They  considered  also  Bohemian  and 
Finnish  programs,  but  these  did  not  become 
established  like  the  three  other  “foreign  de- 
partments.” 

Another  adaptation  to  the  environment 
was  the  social  service  work  of  Graham  Tay- 
lor, who  joined  the  faculty  in  1892.  He 
founded  the  Chicago  Commons  in  1895  on 
the  pattern  of  Toynbee  Hall  and  early  in 
the  20th  century  reorganized  the  whole  cur- 
riculum as  a kind  of  school  of  social  work. 

The  seminary  under  these  circumstances 
did  not  provide  notable  intellectual  leadership 
for  the  churches.  Professor  Curtiss,  the  first 
Ph.D.  on  the  faculty,  stood  somewhere  be- 
tween Wellhausen  and  the  literalists  in  the 
1880’s,  and  in  the  1890’s  the  New  Testament 
man,  Professor  Gilbert,  became  the  object 
of  attack  by  Biblicists.  Most  of  the  faculty 
agreed  with  him,  but  only  Taylor  had  the 
courage  to  defend  him  publicly.  Gilbert  was 
cast  overboard  in  1901.  By  the  time  of  the 
first  World  War  the  practical  orientation 
had  so  far  undermined  the  academic  char- 
acter of  the  school  that  only  a third  of  its 
students  were  college  graduates.  A crucial 
decision  was  made  then,  to  cut  loose  from 
the  foreign  language  Institutes  on  the  West 
Side,  and  to  move  to  what  Advance  called 
the  “rationalistic  atmosphere”  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Chicago.  Up  to  that  time  C.T.S.  had 
never  been  in  danger  of  becoming  “an  ivory 
tower” ; its  temptation  was  rather  that  of 
being  a mere  service-station  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical machinery. 

This  decision  gave  the  seminary  a useful 
future  just  as  the  stream  of  immigration 
was  about  to  dry  up.  And  within  a decade 
the  Lawson  gift  of  three  and  one  half  mil- 
lions suddenly  elevated  C.T.S.  into  the  rank 
of  substantial  seminaries.  A new  history  be- 
gins here,  of  a different  character  from  what 
had  preceded.  This  is  a story,  in  many  cases, 
of  men  still  living.  McGiffert  himself  was 
involved,  at  first  as  professor,  and  then,  after 
an  interlude,  as  president  in  the  fateful  years 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Federated  Theolog- 
ical Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

This  last  part  of  the  C.T.S.  history,  from 
1925,  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  earlier  one. 
Events  were  more  complicated  and  no  longer 
susceptible  to  a simple  narrative  treatment. 
For  the  first  time  the  seminary  became  a 
significant  hearth  of  theological  discussion 
and  inquiry  and,  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
Federation  in  1943,  of  consideration  of  edu- 
cational principle.  McGiffert  stood  outside 
of  most  of  this  without  understanding  and 
his  account  of  these  years  is  thin  and  banal. 
He  was  preoccupied  with  institutional  issues 
of  administrative  structure.  His  account  is 
an  instructive  apologia,  illuminating  as  to 
what  he  thought  was  going  on,  but  thor- 
oughly inadequate  as  a history  of  the  Fed- 
erated Theological  Faculty.  That  was  a 
highly  effective  academic  and  theological  en- 
terprise, wrecked  by  the  inadequacy  of  its 
administrators,  and  primarily  of  the  presi- 
dent of  C.T.S.  McGiffert  explains  with  a 
straight  face  in  this  history  how  everyone 
else  withdrew  from  the  Federation,  leaving 
C.T.S.  as  its  last  defender. 

James  H.  Nichols 

Biblical 

Jacob  M.  Myers,  I & II  Chronicles 
(The  Anchor  Bible,  Vols.  12  & 13). 
Doubleday  & Co.,  New  York,  1965. 
Pp.  1 -241  & 1-269.  $6.00  (each  vol- 
ume) . 

Ezra-N ehemiah  (The  Anchor  Bible, 
Vol.  14).  Doubleday  & Co.,  New  York, 
1965.  Pp.  1-269.  $6.00. 


The  work  of  the  Chronicler,  covered  in 
these  three  volumes,  is  presented  with  a 
new  translation,  an  introduction  (to  each 
volume)  and  notes.  The  author,  who  is 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  the  Lutheran 
Seminary  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  has 
carefully  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the 
sources  of  the  Chronicler,  parallel  passages 
and  quotes  from  the  Pentateuch,  Samuels 
and  Kings,  and  the  documents  from  the 
Persian  period.  These  volumes  include  prac- 
tically everything  that  is  needed  for  a thor- 
ough study  of  the  Chronicler’s  work.  The 
author  has  done  a tremendous  amount  of 
research  which  is  reflected  on  every  page. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  thoroughly 
covered  and  judiciously  used.  The  most  re- 
cent discoveries  in  every  field  have  been 
utilized  to  throw  light  on  the  many  problems 
of  text  and  history.  The  numerous  appendices 
in  the  several  volumes  are  particularly  use- 
ful for  future  research  in  many  areas. 

Theological  comments  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  however,  which  is  character- 
istic of  most  of  the  volumes  in  this  series.  It 
would  have  been  well,  also,  to  include  more 
material  on  the  etymology  of  the  many 
proper  names  found  in  these  books. 

Although  these  volumes  cannot  be  called 
commentaries  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
the  explanatory  notes  contain  much  new  ma- 
terial which  is  valuable  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  text  and  background  of  the  books. 

Charles  T.  Fritsch 

Tzeenah  u-Reenah:  A lewish  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
(Trans,  by  Norman  C.  Gore).  Vintage 
Press,  New  York,  1965.  Pp.  258.  $5.00. 

The  Hebrew  title  of  this  book  is  taken 
from  Canticles  3:11,  and  means:  “Go  forth 
(O  daughters  of  Zion)  and  behold.”  The 
Tzeenah  u-Reenah  is  a midrashic  commen- 
tary on  the  entire  Pentateuch  in  the  Yiddish 
language  composed  by  Rabbi  Jacob  ben- 
Isaac  Ashkenazy,  who  was  born  in  Janow, 
Poland,  about  1550  and  died  in  Prague  about 
1628.  The  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
commentary  is  uncertain;  scholars  place  it 
anywhere  from  1590  to  1618,  but  by  1732 
the  work  had  gone  through  thirty  editions. 

Yiddish  (or  Judeo-German)  was  original- 
ly a Middle  High  German  dialect,  which 
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from  Frankfort  on  the  Main  spread  with 
Jewish  migrations  to  Russia,  Galicia,  Ro- 
mania, Poland,  and  Lithuania.  It  is  written 
in  Hebrew  characters,  and  although  it  is 
basically  a German  dialect,  it  naturally  con- 
tains many  Hebrew  expressions  and  adopted 
many  loanwords  from  the  languages  of  East- 
ern Europe,  where  the  Jews  had  made  their 
home.  With  Jewish  migrations  from  Europe 
to  this  country  Yiddish  was  widely  spoken 
in  the  large  cities,  and  the  Yiddish  press 
exerted  a cultural  influence  through  which 
the  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  institutions  of  their  adopted 
country. 

Norman  Gore,  the  translator,  who  took 
the  Master’s  degree  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1946  and  later  studied  at  the 
Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific,  is 
now  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Nativity  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  He  used  the 
Metz  edition  of  1768  as  the  basis  of  his  ren- 
dering. Few  Christians  will  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  Yiddish  unless  they  have  a par- 
ticular interest  in  philology,  and  so  Gore 
made  his  translation  of  this  midrashic  com- 
mentary on  Exodus.  The  Tceenah  u-Rcenah 
was  a favorite  book  among  Jewish  women, 
and  through  this  Yiddish  midrash  they  were 
enabled  to  understand  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural life  of  their  people. 

In  a review  of  a book  of  this  nature  it 
may  be  best  to  give  a few  samples  of  the 
method  of  Biblical  interpretation  it  repre- 
sents. In  connection  with  the  Decalogue  it 
says  that  the  LORD  uttered  only  the  first 
two  commandments  and  that  the  rest  were 
spoken  by  Moses  and  not  by  the  LORD  in 
person.  As  regards  graven  images,  the  com- 
mentary says : “Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,  even  with  no  pur- 
pose of  worshiping  it,  for  in  the  end  thou 
wilt  do  so.”  It  asserts  that  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  is  remembered  only  to  the  fourth 
generation,  but  their  piety  to  the  thousandth. 
In  connection  with  the  sixth  commandment 
this  work  enjoins:  “Thou  shalt  not  diminish 
human  life,  even  if  the  population  of  the 
world  is  very  numerous.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  seventh  commandment  is  not  to  be  vio- 
lated, not  even  to  increase  the  population  of 
the  world.  One  kind  of  covetousness  is  per- 
missible : one  may  covet  a neighbor’s  zeal 
for  the  study  of  the  Torah,  and  he  may  also 
covet  his  neighbor’s  daughter  to  marry  her 
to  his  son.  In  connection  with  Exodus  34:28 


the  question  was  raised  by  an  exegete  known 
as  Bahya  how  Moses  on  the  mount  knew 
when  it  was  day,  and  one  explanation  was 
that,  when  God  studied  the  Pentateuch  with 
Moses,  he  knew  that  it  was  day  and  that, 
when  God  studied  the  Germara  with  him, 
he  knew  that  it  was  night.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  the  statement  that  when  the 
Messiah  comes,  the  Shekinah  will  be  seen 
face  to  face  (cf.  Isaiah  52:8). 

The  Tzeenah  u-Rcenah  contains  numerous 
examples  of  traditions  in  Jewish  exegesis, 
which  cannot  be  called  scientific  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  used  in  exegetical  studies. 
The  book,  however,  makes  interesting  reading 
and  gives  an  insight  into  popular  Jewish  reli- 
gious thought  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Yiddish  tongue.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  good  for  a pastor  to  work  in  a field  not 
known  by  many  other  Christian  scholars, 
and  in  this  translation  Gore  has  given  us 
the  benefits  of  his  acquaintance  with  Judeo- 
German  as  a vehicle  of  Jewish  religious  lore. 

Henry  S.  Gehman 

The  New  Testament:  Its  Back- 
ground, Growth,  and  Content , by  Bruce 
M.  Metzger.  Abingdon  Press,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  1965.  Pp.  288.  $4.75. 

This  book  has  been  written  for  the  begin- 
ning student  rather  than  the  advanced  schol- 
ar, but  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Professor 
Metzger’s  scholarship  are  reflected  through- 
out the  book.  Though  filled  with  a vast 
amount  of  factual  detail,  the  text  reads  along 
clearly  and  easily. 

Intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  New 
Testament  for  preparatory  school  and  first 
year  college  students,  it  probably  will  find 
greater  acceptance  on  the  college  rather  than 
the  preparatory  level.  Professor  Metzger 
makes  it  clear  that  “It  would  be  out  of  place 
in  a book  of  this  kind  to  ventilate  new  the- 
ories, whether  historical,  literary  or  her- 
meneutical. On  the  contrary,  the  author  has 
attempted  to  present  a balanced  account  that 
represents  the  consensus  of  present  day  New 
Testament  scholarship”  (pp.  7,  8).  On  the 
whole,  he  has  done  this  very  well.  His  own 
conclusions  tend  to  be  on  the  moderately 
conservative  side.  He  also  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  is  concerned  with  the  New  Testament 
as  “not  just  a collection  of  interesting  doc- 
uments from  antiquity,  but  something  much 
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more  profound — that  it  is  in  very  truth  the 
New  Covenant”  (p.  8).  His  own  evangelical 
faith  and  personal  piety  are  reflected 
throughout  the  book. 

The  text  is  organized  in  three  parts.  Part 
One  summarizes  “The  Background  of  the 
New  Testament  Period”  both  in  Palestinian 
Judaism  and  the  Greco-Roman  pagan  world. 
Here  we  have  a brief,  but  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  political,  social,  cultural, 
religious  and  philosophical  factors  in  whose 
setting  Christianity  grew  up  and  the  New 
Testament  writings  were  produced.  This 
should  prove  helpful  to  any  beginning  stu- 
dent of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  a 
handy  refresher  for  those  farther  along  in 
their  studies.  I missed,  however,  any  refer- 
ence to  the  Septuagint  and  its  use  by  early 
Christians ; and  also  to  the  influence  of  Philo 
and  his  brand  of  Hellenism.  The  summary 
of  the  mystery  religions  could  be  augmented 
with  some  brief  treatment  of  the  problems 
raised  for  New  Testament  scholarship  by  the 
parallels  here  to  Christian  faith  and  practice. 

Part  Two  is  devoted  to  “Aspects  of  the 
Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.”  The 
treatment  here  is  exceptionally  good.  It  be- 
gins with  an  evaluation  and  summary  of 
our  sources  of  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  Christian 
and  non-Christian,  canonical  and  non-canon- 
ical.  Dr.  Metzger  recognizes  the  critical 
problems  in  the  use  of  these  materials  and 
acknowledges  the  assured  contributions  of 
critical  study,  but  he  is  not  carried  away 
by  any  extremes.  In  his  discussion  of  Form 
Criticism,  e.g.,  he  attests  that  “The  benefits 
derived  from  this  kind  of  analysis  of  the  Gos- 
pels were  very  real”  (pp.  84,  85),  while  at 
the  same  time  he  makes  it  clear  that  “The 
inference  drawn  by  some  form  critics  . . . 
that  such  interpretation  has  deformed  the 
original  meaning  of  Jesus’  teaching  is  not 
justified  by  the  literary  argument”  (pp.  86, 

87). 

The  summaries  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
aspects  of  his  teaching  are  excellent.  He 
treats  the  gospel  narratives  with  respect  and 
finds  no  major  obstacles  to  their  acceptance 
as  historically  credible  accounts  of  actual 
events.  There  is  no  effort,  e.g.,  to  demythol- 
ogize  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection  and 
the  ascension.  A brief  discussion  of  the  “de- 
mythologizing  school”  would  be  helpful  at 
this  point,  particularly  for  the  college  stu- 


dent. The  appendix  to  Chapter  5.  on  “Mir- 
acles in  the  Gospels”  is  helpful  to  those  who 
may  find  here  an  occasion  of  stumbling.  His 
analysis  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  well-or- 
ganized and  amply  documented  with  scrip- 
tural references. 

Part  Three  deals  with  the  Apostolic  Age 
as  reflected  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the 
letters  of  The  New  Testament , and  The 
Book  of  Revelation.  Though  there  is  a great 
amount  of  factual  detail  here,  the  reader  does 
not  get  lost  in  it.  In  brief  compass,  one  finds 
a good  portrayal  of  primitive  Christianity, 
both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  with  its  successes 
and  failures,  its  problems  and  its  glories.  At 
the  same  time,  the  outlines  of  the  several 
New  Testament  books  and  the  summations  of 
their  main  concerns  and  doctrines  provide 
excellent  help  for  the  reading  and  study  of 
the  books  themselves.  Critical  problems  with 
regard  to  authorship,  date,  and  integrity  are 
not  ignored,  but  neither  are  they  labored. 

The  reaction  of  this  reviewer  to  the  book 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  wish  that  he  had 
had  at  his  disposal  just  such  a text  when  he 
was  first  seriously  introduced  to  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  to  be  recommended  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written,  and  as  well 
for  any  layman  who  desires  on  his  own  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  background,  con- 
tent, and  message  of  the  New  Testament. 
Above  all,  the  author  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  way  in  which  he  has  allowed  his  own 
Christian  faith  to  speak  through  the  scholar- 
ly detail  of  the  text. 

Thomas  P.  Lindsay 
First  Presbyterian  Church 
Haddonfield,  N.J. 

The  Study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
New  Approaches  and  Outlooks,  by 
Augustin  Bea,  S.J.  English  Version 
edited  by  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J. 
Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1965.  Pp.  95.  $3.50. 

This  book  had  its  origin,  Cardinal  Bea 
discloses  in  the  Foreword,  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  when 
a number  of  his  brother  bishops  asked  him — 
very  insistently — to  draw  up  for  them  a brief, 
clear,  and  easily  understandable  expose  of 
the  questions  raised  by  Form  Criticisms,  a 
discipline  which  seemed  to  be  undermining 
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I the  historical  value  of  the  Gospels.  In  answer 
to  this  request,  Bea  composed  a text  which 
was  mimeographed  and  intended  for  a re- 
stricted and  private  circulation.  Not  long 
afterward  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission 
published  a statement  entitled  “Instruction 
concerning  the  Historical  Truth  of  the  Gos- 
pels” (“Instructio  de  historica  Evangeliorum 
veritate,”  L’Osservatore  Romano,  14  May 
1964,  p.  3).  Since  the  Statement  is  written  in 
a style  which  is  both  apodeictic  and  allusive, 
it  was  suggested  that  what  Bea  had  composed 
for  the  bishops  might  well  be  modified  to 
serve  as  a commentary  on  the  Biblical  Com- 
mission’s Instruction.  The  present  book  of- 
fers the  reader  an  English  translation  of  the 
Instruction,  edited  by  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer, 
S.J.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  Wood- 
stock  College,  Maryland,  and  the  text  of 
Bea’s  discussion  with  its  comments  on  the 
import  of  the  Instruction. 

Let  it  be  said  at  the  outset  that  of  all  the 
commentaries  that  are  appearing  on  the  Bib- 
lical Commission’s  Instruction,  Bea’s  will 
undoubtedly  remain  one  of  the  most  satisfy- 
ing. As  former  rector  of  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Rome  and  as  a member 
of  the  Biblical  Commission  itself,  he  is 
eminently  qualified  to  provide  a sensible  and 
sensitive  analysis  of  a delicate  and  important 
subject. 

Bea  considers  first  “The  Historicity  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  from  a Human  Point  of 
View.”  Here  he  discusses  the  methodology 
of  Form  Criticism  as  well  as  the  theological 
presuppositions  and  theoretical  postulates  of 
several  practitioners  of  Form  Criticism. 
While  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  some 
of  the  methods  of  Form  Criticism,  Bea 
challenges  a frequently  made  assumption, 
namely  that  similarity  in  literary  presenta- 
tion between  miracle  stories  in  the  Gospels 
and  in  Hellenistic  parallels  proves  that  the 
former  have  been  borrowed  and  are  non- 
historical  accounts.  Bea  draws  attention  to 
what  ought  to  be  obvious,  that  a healing  is 
not  unhistorical  because  it  has  parallels. 

In  the  second  part  of  Bea’s  treatment  at- 
tention is  given  to  “The  Historical  Charac- 
ter of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  Considered  as 
Inspired  Writings.”  Here  Bea  considers  the 
implications  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
as  expounded  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians. 
While  remaining  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pontifical  Commission’s  In- 
struction, Bea  refuses  to  relinquish  the  in- 


sights gained  by  historical  and  critical 
scholarship.  The  orientation  of  this  section 
may  be  gauged  from  Bea’s  preliminary  state- 
ment : “One  can  never  insist  enough  on  the 
fact  that  we  must  be  wary  of  our  peculiarly 
modern  mentality  and  must  therefore  never 
equate  the  Gospel  text  either  with  a ste- 
nographer’s record  or  a transcription  of  a 
sermon  registered  on  tape.  As  for  the  nar- 
ratives, we  should  never  interpret  them  as 
documents  preserved  in  archives  or  ‘reports’ 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Nor  should 
we  look  on  them  as  chronicles.  We  should 
not  expect  of  the  Gospels  either  the  modern 
idea  of  accuracy  or  the  exactitude  of  explicit 
citations  set  forth  between  quotation  marks” 
(pp.  62f.).  At  the  same  time,  however,  Bea 
urges  prudence  and  caution  in  dealing  with 
so-called  contradictions  and  historical  errors 
in  the  Gospel  accounts.  In  many  cases  the 
diligent  inquirer  will  discover  good  and 
adequate  reasons  which  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  divergencies  in  the  evangelic 
records. 

With  the  exception  of  the  price  (more 
than  three  and  a half  cents  per  page  is  ex- 
pensive even  by  present  day  standards) 
everything  about  this  book  deserves  praise : 
the  author  for  his  balanced  and  irenic  exam- 
ination of  currently  discussed  problems  of 
Gospel  criticism,  the  translator  for  providing 
an  idiomatic  rendering,  interlarded  with  ex- 
planatory comments  and  bibliography,  and 
the  publisher  for  the  attractive  format  of 
the  little  volume. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New 
Testament,  edited  by  Gerhard  Kittel, 
translated  by  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley. 
Vol.  II,  A - H.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
[1964].  Pp.  955.  $20.50. 

One  more  volume  of  the  magnificent  The- 
ologisches  Worterbach  has  now  appeared  in 
English  translation.  Thanks  to  the  indefati- 
gable industry  of  Dr.  Bromiley,  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  putting  into  English  much  of 
Karl  Barth’s  voluminous  writings,  English 
reading  students  and  pastors  now  have  ac- 
cess also  to  the  treasures  of  Kittel’s  famous 
Theological  Dictionary. 

Since  all  readers  of  the  Princeton  Sem- 
inary Bulletin  are  acquainted,  at  least  by 
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reputation,  with  the  scholarly  merits  of  Kit- 
tel’s  encyclopedic  work,  nothing  more  than 
a reminder  is  needed  here,  by  way  of  calling 
attention  to  the  availability  in  English  of  an- 
other volume  of  this  unparalleled  exegetical 
and  theological  resource  book.  Volume  II 
contains  about  140  essays — some  longer,  some 
shorter — dealing  with  the  principal  words  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  that  extend  alpha- 
betically from  SaifjLwv  to  i7xea>.  At  the  risk  of 
making  a partial  and  one-sided  selection 
among  many  excellent  discussions,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  may  be  singled  out  as  espe- 
cially noteworthy : “Demons  and  Demon- 
Possession”  by  Foerster,  “The  Devil”  by 
von  Rad  and  Foerster,  “The  Twelve”  by 
Rengstorf,  “Mercy”  by  Baltmann,  “Free- 
dom” by  Schlier,  “The  Greeks”  by  Windisch, 
“The  Gospel”  by  Friedrich,  and  “Pleasure” 
by  Stahlin. 

At  a time  when  publishers  are  accustomed 
to  charge  two  cents  (or  even  three  cents) 
per  page,  each  of  the  volumes  of  Kittel’s 
Dictionary  is  a bargain.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  from  now,  when  many  other  books  will 
be  forgotten,  most  of  the  articles  in  Kittel 
will  still  be  consulted  as  solid  and  lasting 
contributions  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Bruce  M.  Metzger 

The  Romance  of  Bible  Scripts  and 
Scholars:  Chapters  in  the  History  of 
Bible  Transmission  and  Translation, 
by  John  H.  P.  Reumann.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  1965.  Pp. 
248-  $5-95- 

To  people  who  have  never  tried  it,  the 
task  of  a Biblical  translator  usually  seems 
easy  once  the  original  languages  are  learned. 
It  is  the  chief  merit  of  this  little  volume  that 
it  compels  non-translators  to  realize  the 
enormous  complexities  and  challenges  of  the 
task. 

Here  Professor  Reumann,  of  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia,  pre- 
sents not  a systematic  account  of  the  history 
of  translations  but  rather  a set  of  non-tech- 
nical  essays,  each  illuminating  some  portion 
of  that  history  with  a description  of  notable 
text  critics  or  translators,  their  projects  and 
their  problems.  The  makers  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  Akiba,  Aquila,  Marcion,  Origen,  Jerome, 


Luther,  Wettstein,  Charles  Thomson,  Tisch- 
endorf,  and  Ronald  Knox  occupy  the  front 
of  the  stage,  but  other  figures  appear  as 
well.  Repeatedly  the  story  of  a personality 
leads  into  an  analysis  of  the  purposes  and 
methods  which  underlie  translating.  Personal 
idiosyncrasies,  theological  principles,  and 
textual  discoveries  all  come  in  for  discus- 
sion. An  epilogue  offers  thoughtful  words 
about  translations  of  the  future,  and  an  ap- 
pendix usefully  lists  projects  now  in  prog- 
ress. 

The  author  has  the  assurance  of  a con- 
scientious scholar  and  the  keen  eye  and  deft 
pen  of  a seasoned  journalist.  Bentley,  the 
brilliant  text  critic,  comes  at  once  to  life 
with  a note  on  the  magnificent  library  he 
assembled  by  forgetting  to  return  borrowed 
books.  Intricate  hypotheses  like  Kahle’s  on 
the  Septuagint  are  neatly  limned  in  a few 
sentences.  One  might  question  some  of  the 
details  of  Reumann’s  picture  of  text  develop- 
ments in  the  second  century  or  wish  that  he 
had  given  space  to  other  translators  (per- 
haps— unthinkable  thought! — by  devoting 

less  to  Luther).  Yet  as  a whole  this  is  a 
sound  and  fascinating  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Biblical  translations.  It  deserves 
wide  reading  and  would  adorn  the  laymen’s 
library  in  any  church. 

David  M.  Hay 

Practical  Theology 

Resurrection  Messages,  by  John  M. 
Gordon.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1964.  Pp.  141.  $2.50. 

In  his  Foreword  to  this  volume,  Professor 
Bela  Vassady  of  the  Lancaster  Theological 
Seminary  writes : “It  was  a daring  act  for 
John  Gordon  to  publish  a book  that  con- 
tains nothing  else  but  resurrection  sermons, 
but  we  who  know  him  have  our  good  rea- 
sons to  assure  him  he  was  the  right  man  to 
dare  such  a thing.”  Presently  the  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yakima, 
Washington,  Air.  Gordon  delivered  most  of 
these  sermons  during  his  pastorate  from 
1952  to  1963  in  the  First  Church,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  the  course  of  ten  chapters,  the  author 
deals  with  some  of  the  great  resurrections 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  both  from 
the  gospels  and  the  Pauline  writings.  His 
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approach  is  consistently  expository  and  his 
material  demonstrates  linguistic  and  doc- 
trinal perception  above  the  general  compe- 
tence reflected  in  the  average  American  ser- 
mon. The  grandson  of  the  famous  A.  J. 
Gordon,  this  preacher  is  conventional  in  his 
homiletical  method  and  traditional  in  many 
of  his  interpretations,  but  the  strength  of 
his  convictions  prevents  his  skirting  reli- 
gious issues  and  social  problems  which  he 
handles  with  skill  and  real  effectiveness.  At 
times  his  literary  style  resembles  Spurgeon 
and  Lloyd-Jones,  but  he  is  dependent  for  his 
ideas  upon  neither  of  these  gifted  evangel- 
icals. Although  these  sermons  are  surprising- 
ly lacking  in  references  to  contemporary 
writers  and  thinkers,  yet  interest  is  sustained 
through  vivid  imagery,  vital  comment  and  a 
keen  understanding  of  human  nature.  Here 
is  a small  and  compact  book  of  sermons  that 
reflect  the  Easter  victory  and  spell  out  its 
implications  vigorously  for  our  common  life. 

Donald  Macleod 

Worship:  Its  Theology  and  Practice, 
by  Jean-Jacques  von  Allmen  (Trans- 
lated by  Harold  Knight  and  Fletcher 
Fleet).  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1965.  Pp.  317.  $6.50. 

While  the  renaissance  of  interest  in  wor- 
ship in  America  shows  a high  degree  of 
enthusiasm  and  many  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  new  experiments  and  forms  are  in- 
dicated, the  most  creative  theological  think- 
ing, however,  in  the  field  of  liturgies  is  being 
done  in  Europe.  There  is  no  one  pre-eminent 
liturgical  voice  in  the  new  world,  but  the 
old  can  point  currently  to  Leenhardt,  Pa- 
quier,  Thurian,  von  Allmen,  Cullmann,  and 
Hahn,  to  name  merely  a few.  We  have  been 
indebted  to  some  of  these  scholars  for  studies 
in  depth  of  particular  aspects  of  liturgical 
thought  and  practice,  such  as  Leenhardt  and 
Cullmann’s  Essays  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
(Ecumenical  Studies  in  Worship:  No.  14. 
John  Knox,  Richmond,  Va.,  1958),  but  only 
Richard  Paquier  and  Jean-Jacques  von  All- 
men have  given  us  comprehensive  studies  in 
liturgiology — the  theology  of  Christian  wor- 
ship. Paquier’s  Traite  de  Liturgique  (to  be 
published  in  English  in  1967  by  Fortress 
Press,  Philadelphia)  is  a rare  exploration  of 
all  the  Biblical,  theological,  and  practical 


facets  of  Reformed  liturgy  but  von  Allmen’s 
study  is  plainly  and  purely  theological ; it 
is  a more  specialized  approach  and  therefore 
he  has  been  able  to  travel  further,  perceive 
more  deeply,  and  explain  more  satisfactorily 
the  various  nuances  within  his  subject. 

This  book  is  based  upon  a Cours  de 
Liturgique  given  by  von  Allmen  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Neuchatel  where  he  serves  as  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology.  It  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts:  I,  Problems  of  Principle; 
and  II,  Problems  of  Celebration.  In  these 
discussions  he  avoids  involvement  with  the 
details  of  history  of  worship  or  of  compara- 
tive liturgies  or  even  of  the  various  ancillary 
acts  and  forms,  but  focuses  rather  upon 
“regular  Sunday  worship,”  that  “form  of 
worship  by  which  God,  in  his  mercy,  grants 
to  the  Church  its  continuance  as  the  Church” 
(p.  14). 

He  begins,  therefore,  by  sketching  in  broad 
outline  a doctrine  of  worship,  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  volume  he  indicates  how  it 
works  out  in  practice.  In  Part  One,  with  a 
measure  of  dependence  upon  Peter  Brunner, 
Barth,  and  Leenhardt,  and  accompanied  by 
many  undertones  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  author  discusses  worship  with- 
in the  context  of  the  work  of  Christ  and  sees 
it  as  an  act  of  the  whole  Church  as  it  offers 
itself  through  him  to  God.  His  doctrine  of 
the  Church  and  the  wholeness  of  his  view  of 
the  plan  of  salvation  in  and  through  Christ 
lifts  the  cult  above  sociological  barriers, 
rationalist  heresies,  and  spatial  separations, 
and  justifies  and  establishes  its  necessity  as 
the  one  way  to  full  realization  of  God’s 
purpose.  In  Part  Two  he  takes  up  the  prin- 
cipal parts  or  components  of  the  cult  and 
delineates  their  distinctive  meaning  and  form 
within  the  context  of  his  christological  in- 
terpretation of  the  cult.  Here,  in  his  dis- 
cussions of  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God 
(chiefly  in  preaching),  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
prayer,  the  liturgical  year,  the  presence  of 
Christ,  and  orders  of  worship,  von  Allmen 
makes  his  finest  contribution,  not  in  any 
“how  to”  manner,  but  in  permitting  his 
theological  presuppositions  to  go  to  work  in 
creating  classic  forms  and  in  becoming  the 
substance  of  living  Christian  witness. 

It  would  be  merely  trite  to  describe  this 
volume  as  a timely  and  challenging  contribu- 
tion to  contemporary  liturgical  studies.  It 
is  that,  but  is  also  so  very  much  more.  Be- 
cause the  writer  has  immerged  a strong 
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theological  discipline  into  the  somewhat  an- 
archical situation  existing  in  Protestant 
denominational  worship  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices, he  has  produced  a basic  and  independ- 
ent work  that  will  be  determinative  in  Re- 
formed thinking  about  liturgies  for  decades 
to  come.  Some  discerning  readers,  however, 
will  enter  a caveat  regarding  the  organiza- 
tion of  materials  and  may  find  the  sequence 
of  the  chapters  to  be  lacking  in  orderly 
structure.  Chapter  V,  for  example,  would 
have  served  better  as  the  opening  discussion 
of  the  entire  book;  Chapter  X is  closely 
related  to  the  material  of  Chapter  VI  and  in 
its  present  location  comes  too  late;  Chapter 
VII  may  well  have  been  omitted  entirely. 
Others  will  feel  that  the  author’s  treatment 
of  his  subject  is  too  narrowly  and  strictly 
Christo-centric  and  would  wish  for  more 
preliminary  discussion  of  worship  as  en- 
counter between  God  and  the  community  of 
his  people.  Everyone,  moreover,  will  lament 
the  absence  of  footnotes  and  other  useful 
bibliographical  data  from  an  otherwise  ex- 
cellent translation. 

Contemporary  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  may  be  having  difficulty  with  the  real 
meaning  of  anamnesis,  epiklesis,  or  who  are 
fighting  for  the  integrity  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
raison  d'etre  of  traditional  acts  of  worship 
in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Lord’s  Day,  will 
discover  in  these  chapters  a fresh  orienta- 
tion and  the  authentic  note  of  liturgical  schol- 
arship of  first  rate  quality. 

Donald  Macleod 

Religion  and  the  Public  Schools,  by 
James  E.  Loder.  Association  Press, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1965.  Pp.  125.  50 

Although  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  prohibiting  teacher-led  prayers  and 
Bible  reading  in  public  schools  could  hardly 
be  described  as  a valid  definition  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  religion  to  the  public  schools, 
it  was  interpreted  as  such  by  many  church 
and  religious  leaders  as  well  as  the  general 
public.  The  reciting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
the  reading  of  five  verses  from  the  Bible  be- 
came synonymous  in  the  minds  of  many  with 
the  totality  of  religion.  ‘Religion  and  God 
were  being  excluded  from  the  public  schools’ 
was  the  reaction  of  a particular  sector  of  the 
national  population  to  this  judicial  decision. 


Many  found  themselves  in  a state  of  con- 
fusion regarding,  or,  in  the  process  of  re- 
thinking the  nature  of  the  public  schools. 
Even  those  who  hailed  the  Court’s  decision 
seemed  more  certain  of  what  the  public 
schools  are  not  rather  than  what  they  are. 

Consequently,  there  was  a consummate 
need  to  examine  both  religion  and  the  public 
schools  in  the  light  of  their  respective  in- 
tegrities, meanings  and  modes  of  operations 
in  human  life  and  contemporary  society,  and 
to  ascertain  the  true  relationship  between 
these  two  dynamics.  Addressing  itself  to  this 
major  and  complex  objective,  The  New 
Jersey  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Religion 
in  the  Public  Schools  produced  the  findings 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  this  Re- 
flection Book.  The  committee  requested  Pro- 
fessor James  Loder,  one  of  its  members,  to 
utilize  his  creativity  and  insights  in  imple- 
menting its  deliberations  in  printed  form. 

Dr.  Loder  contends  that  religion  and  the 
public  schools  are  unalterably  bound  to- 
gether in  their  designed  impact  upon,  and 
operation  in,  the  lives  of  their  mutual  ad- 
herents. In  this  respect,  separation  of  the 
two  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  He  states 
that,  “Religion  will  be  in  the  public  schools 
whenever  men — whatever  their  age  or  status 
— honestly  seek  total  explanations  of  them- 
selves and  wherever  men  from  groups  in 
which  religious  dynamics  come  into  play. 
Religion  will  be  in  the  public  schools  through 
the  concrete  personal  commitments  of  teach- 
ers, administrators  and  students.  Religion 
will  be  in  the  public  schools  because  in  the 
words  of  Ecclesiastes,  ‘He  had  put  eternity 
into  man’s  mind.’  ” 

In  demonstrating  the  relationship  between 
religion  and  the  public  schools,  Dr.  Loder 
utilizes  the  resources  of  theology,  the  human- 
ities and  the  behavior  sciences.  He  employs 
an  objectivity  which  he  distinguishes  from 
opinionated  on  one  hand  and  spineless  on  the 
other.  He  indicates  that  religion,  education 
and  government  are  all  three  engaged  in  pro- 
tecting human  society  from  the  three  great- 
est fears;  “fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  of 
natural  extinction  and  fear  of  violent  destruc- 
tion.” The  seeming  retreat  of  any  aspect  of 
these  three  protectors  can  have  extreme  re- 
action unless  adequate  planning  to  handle 
the  social  dynamics  involved  are  present.  For 
example,  Congress  received  more  mail  in  the 
Spring  of  1964  regarding  prayers  and  Bible 
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reading  in  public  schools  than  on  any  other 
issue  including  Civil  Rights. 

The  author  sees  the  American  schools  as 
transmitting  but  not  transforming  American 
culture.  He  describes  American  public 
schools  in  terms  of  how  they  function : as 
providing  preparation  for  potential  job-seek- 
ers and  their  general  economic  advancement ; 
attempting  to  inculcate  the  ideals  of  Ameri- 
can Democracy,  equality  and  freedom  in  the 
students ; imbuing  elementary  students  with 
the  ideology  of  American  society  (America 
is  the  greatest  land  on  earth— its  people  the 
freest,  the  most  liberty  loving,  the  most 
progressive,  the  best  governed,  the  most 
economically  blest  and  the  happiest.),  and 
opportunities  for  critical  analysis  of  this 
ideology  to  secondary  students.  The  opera- 
tion of  these  schools  is  the  most  important 
function  of  state  and  local  governments. 
Those  responsible  for  shaping  functional 
policies  of  schools  are  the  members  of  local 
school  boards  whose  personal  convictions, 
prejudices  and  background  play  a significant 
role  in  determining  the  course  schools  will 
take. 

In  discussing  what  forms  of  religion  are 
relevant  to  the  public  schools  in  their  in- 
volvement in  institutional  pluralism,  he  in- 
dicates that,  “Each  local  public  school  con- 
stitutes a division  of  a national  religious 
system.”  He  describes  atheism  as  a religion 
but  regards  it  as  irrelevant  to  the  public 
schools  because  it  thrives  only  when  it  has 
a theism  to  be  against.  The  individual’s  reli- 
gious posture  (piety)  might  be  partially  rele- 
vant as  it  is  unhampered  by  the  Supreme 
Court’s  ruling  but  can  make  no  claim  on  the 
practice  of  religion  in  the  public  schools. 

Deism  is  considered  too  “coolly  objective” 
to  be  relevant.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen’s  “God 
at  the  heart  of  every  curriculum”  (all  truth 
is  organic  and  God  is  the  ultimate  ground  of 
truth — it  is  impossible  to  learn  anything  that 
is  true  without  learning  something  about  the 
nature  of  God)  is  considered  inadequately 
related  because  it  does  not  define  whose  god 
should  be  placed  at  the  heart  of  every  sub- 
ject and  every  curriculum. 

Dr.  Loder  pleads  for  religious  literacy  in 
the  schools  rather  than  religious  indoctrina- 
tion. While  prayer  and  Bible  reading  led  by 
teachers  may  well  be  considered  indoctrina- 
tion, the  study  of  religious  literature,  phi- 
losophy and  the  history  of  religion  would 
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make  for  a satisfying  religious  literacy  which 
is  highly  essential  to  sound  and  valid  educa- 
tion. The  religious  themes  evident  in  great 
literary  works  such  as  Miller’s  “Death  of  a 
Salesman”  and  Melville’s  “Moby  Dick”  are 
related  to  this  end. 

The  relationship  of  “Four  Philosophical 
Positions  on  The  Nature  of  The  Good  and 
Five  Major  Theological  Doctrines”  to  pub- 
lic education  are  discussed  by  the  author. 
While  John  Dewey’s  “experimentalist  phi- 
losophy” could  pervade  public  education 
without  encountering  any  legal  difficulty,  the 
problem  of  bringing  theological  doctrine  to 
bear  upon  same  presents  quite  a problem. 
Attempts  to  resolve  this  problem  through 
procedures  such  as  Shared  Time  and  Re- 
leased Time  are  examined  by  Dr.  Loder. 
Legal  problems  and  court  cases  are  likewise 
analyzed.  While  supporting  the  Supreme 
Court’s  right  to  protect  the  public  school 
against  indoctrination,  the  author  contends 
that  religious  persons,  regardless  of  whatever 
faith,  should  maintain  a position  in  which  they 
claim  some  knowledge  of  truth  over  legal 
matters.  “It  should  be  the  objective  of  those 
who  hold  the  truth  to  make  sure  that  the 
law  of  the  land  reflects  that  truth  as  clearly 
as  possible.” 

Dr.  Loder  emphasizes  the  need  for  the 
religious  integrity  of  the  child  and  the  teach- 
er to  be  respected.  “Religion  is  not  funda- 
mentally sectarian  but  fundamentally  hu- 
man. Persons  are  more  important  than  doc- 
trines.” In  the  final  analysis,  “the  finding 
ground  for  making  ethical  decisions  about  the 
role  of  religion  in  the  public  schools  is  the 
primary  concern  of  an  informed  public.  If 
prayer  or  Bible  reading  are  not  appropriate 
to  public  school  emphases,  then  religious 
emphases  indigenous  to  academic  life  should 
be  made.  The  school  is  responsible  for  the 
shaping  of  ideas;  the  church  and  the  home, 
for  the  way  ideas  shape  character.” 

John  R.  Green 
Episcopal  Community  Services 
Diocese  of  Newark 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Depth  Perspectives  in  Pastoral 
Work,  by  Thomas  W.  Klink.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J., 
1965.  Pp.  144.  $2.95. 
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The  reader  is  apt  to  be  deceived  about 
the  significance  of  this  book  on  two  counts. 
First,  its  modest  size  does  not  convey  an 
immediate  impression  of  “weight,”  and  sec- 
ond, it  is  buried  deep  within  a twenty-four 
volume  series  called  “Successful  Pastoral 
Counseling”  under  the  general  editorship  of 
the  late  Russell  L.  Dicks.  This  series  has 
been  very  uneven  in  character,  and  on  the 
whole  quite  elementary.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
surprise  to  find  embedded  in  it  a book  which 
is  at  the  forefront  of  discussion  in  the 
field  of  pastoral  care,  but  that  is  just  where 
this  slim  volume  is  with  regard  to  at  least 
two  vital  issues. 

An  initial  survey  of  the  contents  does  not 
make  this  evident,  however.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  what  is  de- 
scribed as  “a  basic  approach  to  pastoral 
work”  and  the  second  with  the  application 
of  this  approach  to  various  aspects  of  minis- 
try, called  “some  paradigmatic  situations  in 
pastoral  work.”  This  looks  like  another 
rehash  of  attitudes  in  pastoral  care  (depth 
is  defined  as  “personal  meaning”)  as  rele- 
vant for  the  whole  of  ministry  (which  is 
what  Klink  means  by  pastoral  work).  In 
this  section  the  questions  of  modern  work 
and  its  vicissitudes,  of  involution  and  aging, 
of  pain  and  suffering,  and  of  marital  difficulty 
are  taken  up  one  by  one,  and  the  points 
made  are  offered  as  clues  toward  effective- 
ness in  other  aspects  of  ministry. 

The  author  also  tries  to  show  how  the 
minister  may  usefully  understand  his  role 
as  a “general  practitioner”  among  the  help- 
ing professions,  by  the  use  of  the  “chain  of 
evacuation”  metaphor  in  which  the  parish 
minister  is  seen  as  one  of  the  second  level 
of  helping  agents,  in  distance  from  the  “front 
line”— along  with  lawyers,  general  medical 
practitioners,  juvenile  officers,  and  district 
welfare  workers.  Third  and  fourth  level 
agents  represent  increasing  specialization  and 
institutionalization. 

The  first  of  the  two  vital  issues  referred 
to  above  is  that  of  how  a theory  of  pastoral 
work  is  related  to  models  and  theories  in 
the  sciences,  and  here  Klink  makes  a con- 
tribution by  linking  his  viewpoint  directly 
to  the  contemporary  version  of  Freudian 
motivation  theory  advanced  in  Karl  Men- 
ninger’s  The  Vital  Balance  (Viking,  1963, 
with  Martin  Mayman  and  Paul  Pruyser). 
This  represents  the  first  direct  attempt  to 
relate  a theory  of  ministry  to  Freudian 


thought,  in  systematic  fashion,  in  spite  of 
the  widespread  impression  that  many  pastoral 
theologians  have  for  a long  time  been  in 
Freud’s  camp.  There  has  been  much  piece- 
meal use  made  of  Freud  by  pastoral  theo- 
logians, but  all  these  have  stopped  short  of 
basing  their  work  squarely  on  a psychiatric 
theory.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  not  surprising 
that  Klink  should  have  attempted  this  in- 
novation, since  he  is  Chaplain  and  co- 
ordinator of  graduate  studies  in  religion 
and  psychiatry  at  the  Menninger  Foundation, 
Topeka,  Kansas,  where  contemporary  Freud- 
ianism  has  one  of  its  main  citadels. 

Specifically,  he  has  taken  Freud’s  dual 
drive  theory,  in  the  form  in  which  Mennin- 
ger has  put  it,  and  described  adequate  human 
functioning  as  basically  the  fused  balance  of 
the  two  drives — the  life  drive  (“libido”) 
and  the  death  or  aggressive  drive  (“mor- 
tido”).  Hence,  anxiety,  upset,  and  confusion, 
as  well  as  hostile  and  inappropriate  behavior, 
are  viewed  as  loss  of  this  balance  and  due  to 
the  drives  becoming  segmented  rather  than 
integrated  in  their  expression.  This  enables 
Klink  to  account  for  human  failure  with  a 
degree  of  dynamic  precision  rarely  found  in 
books  by  ministers,  though  it  leaves  unan- 
swered questions  of  human  responsibility  and 
the  problem  of  change  viewed  as  something 
desirable — since  the  concept  of  balance  does 
not  in  itself  account  for  progress,  or  creative 
imbalance. 

The  second  vital  issue  upon  which  Klink 
has  shed  new  light  is  that  of  the  meaning 
of  suffering.  A key  problem  in  pastoral 
theology  is  to  deal  with  suffering  in  such 
a way  that  it  does  have  positive  meaning 
without  becoming  a kind  of  inverted  reward 
— in  technical  terms,  the  problem  of  masoch- 
ism. I believe  that  Klink  has  substantially 
solved  this  problem  through  the  use  of  his 
dual  drive  model,  in  insisting  that  pain  and 
suffering  become  integrated  into  the  bal- 
anced self.  This  does  not  mean  that  pain  is 
to  be  wallowed  in,  but  that  its  existence 
accepted  and  its  meaning  asked.  The  reader 
must  discover  this  for  himself,  however,  I 
cannot  in  a short  space  do  justice  to  his 
dealing  with  this  complex  topic.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  has  shown  that  a compassionate 
and  realistic  man  can  get  a lot  of  human 
mileage  from  a system  of  thought  widely 
held  to  be  dehumanizing  and  degrading. 

On  technical  grounds  I am  inclined  to 
quibble  a bit  over  the  adequacy  of  drive 
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fusion  as  an  explanatory  concept.  When  are 
drives  not  fused  in  some  sense?  Klink  might 
have  profitably  employed  more  of  Mennin- 
ger’s  concept  of  levels  of  dysfunction  to 
elucidate  this  question.  Too,  his  use  of  the 
term  “pastoral”  to  designate  all  the  functions 
of  ministry  is  to  be  regretted,  just  when  some 
progress  was  being  made  by  writers  as 
divergent  in  some  respects  as  Seward  Hiltner 
and  Eduard  Thurneysen  toward  limiting  the 
term  pastoral  to  that  aspect  of  ministry 
which  has  the  welfare  of  individuals  pri- 
marily in  focus. 

Nevertheless  I thing  his  forthright  state- 
ment of  the  basis  of  his  understanding  has 
much  to  commend  it.  In  the  long  run, 
theologies  which  account  better  for  the  con- 
tinuities of  experience  than  they  do  for  the 
discontinuities  implied  in  concepts  of  respon- 
sibility and  change,  serve  as  surer  guides. 
Though  they  always  require  a concept  of 
grace  to  account  for  the  latter,  they  are 
closer  to  the  pathos  and  tragedy  that  re- 
quire more  accounting,  and  upon  which  hope 
is  built. 

James  N.  Lapsley 

Ministers'  Wives,  by  William  Doug- 
las. Harper  & Row,  Publishers,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1965.  Pp.  xv  + 265. 
$4.95. 

When  William  Douglas  began  the  re- 
search which  is  the  basis  of  this  book,  his 
purpose  was  to  explore  “the  status  and  con- 
dition of  the  wife  of  the  Protestant  parish 
minister  in  America.”  He  found  not  “the 
minister’s  wife”  but  women,  each  one  an  in- 
dividual, unique,  and  in  varying  ways  dif- 
ferent from  the  others.  In  the  end,  this  be- 
came a study  of  how  MWs  (ministers’ 
wives)  “perceived  their  own  involvements 
in  their  husbands’  ministry,  and  their  sat- 
isfactions and  frustrations  in  these  involve- 
ments.” Questionnaires  were  answered  by 
about  5000  MWs,  representing  37  Protes- 
tant denominations,  spread  over  all  geo- 
graphic and  economic  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make 
this  an  accurate  study,  the  areas  where  it 
was  not  possible  to  obtain  objectivity  or  true 
sampling  being  frankly  stated.  Statistics  can 
be  boring,  but  all  tables  have  been  kept  in  the 
appendix  and  used  in  a way  which  is  percep- 
tive, creative,  and  very  interesting. 
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Although  no  two  MWs  were  identical  in 
their  responses,  the  results  of  the  question- 
naires tended  to  fall  into  five  groups  of 
surprising  uniformity  as  to  the  activity  and 
involvement  of  the  MW.  These  are  charac- 
terized as  Martha,  the  Teamworker;  Mary, 
the  Purpose-motivated  Background  Sup- 
porter; Dorcas,  the  Useful  Work-motivated 
Background  Supporter ; Jane,  the  Detached- 
on-principle  ; and  Kate,  the  Detached- 
in-rebellion.  Through  the  use  of  verbatim 
quotations  from  questionnaires  and  interviews 
these  types  are  portrayed  as  real  persons 
whose  background,  personality,  and  involve- 
ment in  the  life  of  the  church  aid  us  in 
understanding  the  problems  of  the  woman  in 
the  manse.  The  MW  will  find  this  fascinating 
section  helpful  in  analyzing  her  own  prob- 
lems and  responses,  even  though  she  does  not 
exactly  fit  any  one  of  these  profiles.  Her 
minister  husband  could  also  read  this  with 
profit. 

Other  chapters  consider  motivations  and 
meanings  (the  primary  questions  for  MWs 
themselves)  ; fulfillments  and  frustrations 
(86%  find  being  a MW  satisfying  and 
fulfilling)  ; the  bearing  of  age,  background 
and  situation  upon  responses.  Among  his 
conclusions,  the  author  has  one  central  rec- 
ommendation which  all  MWs  will  welcome: 
“That  in  any  future  consideration  of  MWs — 
by  denominations,  congregations,  minister 
husbands,  or  MWs  themselves — their  individ- 
uality be  recognized.” 

Dr.  Douglas’  approach  is  a refreshing 
change  from  that  of  books  of  advice  to  “the 
minister’s  wife.”  Instead  of  opinion,  he  offers 
data  which  will  be  valuable  to  sociologists 
and  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
ministry. 

Margaret  B.  Adams 

The  Lure  of  the  Horizon,  by  Marion 
Gerard  Gosselink.  Wilde,  Natick, 
Mass.,  1965.  Pp.  1 19.  $4.50. 

The  author  is  a minister  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  of  authentic  Dutch  stock, 
and  an  alumnus  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  where  he  obtained  the  Master’s 
degree  in  1941.  During  World  War  II  we 
were  neighbors.  I knew  him  as  a dedicated 
pastor,  straightforward,  helpful,  and  oc- 
casionally humorous,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  he  was  also  a poet.  He  actually  is. 
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The  book  of  verse  which  he  gives  us  was 
written  in  the  same  vein  as  his  children 
sermons,  which  he  published  from  time  to 
time : warmly  human  and  humanely  wise, 
of  the  wisdom  of  one  who  has  lived,  loved, 
toiled,  wept,  and  borne  the  brunt  of  the  day. 
He  does  not  expect  me  to  compare  him  with 
Robert  Frost,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  be  invited  to  the  inaugural  of  our  next 
President.  That  does  not  detract  from  the 
directness  and  bonhomie  of  his  poems.  But 
if  you  are  interested  in  sophisticated  co- 
nundrums intelligible  only  to  long-haired  in- 
itiates, then  there  is  nothing  for  you  here. 
Rather  seek  the  lure  of  another  horizon. 

Georges  A.  Barrois 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Quo- 
tations, ed.  by  Frank  S.  Mead.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  Westwood,  N.J., 
1965.  Pp.  534.  $11.95. 

Speaker's  Resources  from  Contem- 
porary Literature,  ed.  by  Charles  L. 
Wallis.  Harper  & Row,  Publishers, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1965.  Pp.  282.  $4.95. 

Few  editors  and  compilers  of  fine  literary 
taste  and  discrimination  can  rank  above  the 
stature  and  reputation  of  Charles  Wallis  and 
Frank  Mead.  Both  are  widely  read,  proficient 
in  research,  and  of  literary  and  theological 
discernment.  Moreover,  each  has  distinctive 
gifts  that  fitted  him  for  assembling  and  in- 
dexing the  tremendous  amount  of  material 
these  two  volumes  represent. 

The  Mead  encyclopedia  is  a beautifully 
and  expensively  bound  volume  which,  for 
appearance  alone,  commends  it  as  a gift  book 
or  a fitting  accession  to  a collector’s  shelf. 
However,  this  is  not  “a  scissors  and  paste” 
j cb ; it  represents  not  only  “years  of  search- 
ing, separating,  cataloguing,  analyzing,”  but 
the  fruit  of  a scholarly  mind  that  knew  where 
the  classic  contexts  were  and  what  lines  were 
sufficiently  complete  to  stand  alone.  Dr. 
Mead,  who  is  editor-in-chief  of  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  has  given  us  the  only  com- 
prehensive anthology  of  “strictly  religious 
quotations,”  12,000  altogether  and  each  with 
as  much  bibliographical  data  as  could  be 
secured.  Quotations  are  arranged  by  headings 
in  alphabetical  order  for  handy  reference  and 
two  indices  identify  authors  and  provide 
cross-references  for  related  subjects. 


The  second  encyclopedia  is  one  of  many 
first  rate  compilations  by  Charles  L.  Wallis, 
chairman  of  the  English  Department  at 
Keuka  College  and  minister  of  the  campus 
church.  The  focus  is  upon  contemporary 
literature  and  selections  are  drawn  from 
“books  whose  authors  and  characters  are 
companionable,  refreshing,  inspiring,  and 
challenging”  (p.  xvi).  Nearly  200  writers  are 
represented — twenty  Nobel  laureates  and 
more  than  forty  Pulitzer  Prize  recipients. 
This  is  an  unusual  collection.  It  provides  the 
reader  with  exciting  vignettes  from  the  best 
literature  since  1900  and  unconsciously  di- 
rects him  towards  the  classics  that  are 
achieving  distinction  in  the  contemporary 
period. 

Ministers,  research  students,  and  platform 
speakers  will  discover  clues  among  these 
classifications  to  the  larger  storehouse  of  ideas 
in  the  dramatic  and  narrative  literature  of 
this  century. 

Donald  Macleod 

Bed  and  Board:  Plain  Talk  about 
Marriage,  by  Robert  F.  Capon.  Simon 
& Schuster,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1965. 
Pp.  172.  $3.95. 

The  intention  of  this  book  is  to  “snatch 
the  subject  of  marriage  away  from  the  ad- 
justment engineers,  the  sex  technicians,  and 
the  whole  army  of  today’s  statistical  de- 
splendorizers.”  The  author  is  “concerned 
not  with  the  abstract,  neatly  classified  cou- 
ples who  inhabit  the  case  histories,  but 
with  the  concrete,  flesh-and-blood,  unclassifi- 
able  and  unreconstructed  human  being  who 
inhabits  the  earth.”  The  result  is  ten  very 
human  chapters,  written  in  a racy,  con- 
versational style,  and  with  flashes  of  insight 
and  pieces  of  homely  advice  that  are  quite 
unusual.  The  success  of  these  discussions 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  Capon,  an 
Episcopal  priest,  writes  as  a healthy-minded 
individual,  happily  married,  and  not  as  a 
peculiar  aberration  from  the  norm.  He  has 
strong  convictions  that  even  his  wit  and 
merry  style  do  not  weaken  or  soften.  Re- 
garding divorce,  he  says,  “You  cannot  con- 
tract out  of  marriage”  (p.  17).  About  en- 
gaged couples  in  the  counselling  room,  he 
writes,  “I  talk  marriage-,  they  think  zved- 
ding”  (p.  21).  Of  contemporary  TV,  he 
says,  “The  world  is  slowly  drowning  in  an 
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ocean  of  garbage  and  all  we  do  is  measure 
each  day’s  new  high-water  mark”  (p.  41). 
And  to  fathers  and  mothers,  he  writes,  ‘‘It 
is  the  vocation  to  be  human  that  has  to 
come  first  of  all”  (p.  46). 

This  is  a book  to  be  given  with  confidence 
to  couples  about  to  be  married  and  to  others 
whose  marriages  are  out  of  tune.  The  wish 
of  one  of  America’s  great  preachers,  David 
H.C.  Read,  is:  “May  it  circulate  like  a gust 
of  fresh  air  through  the  dusty  corridors  of 
counselling.” 

Donald  Macleod 

A Select  Liturgical  Lexicon,  by  J. 
G.  Davies.  No.  14  in  “Ecumenical 
Studies  in  Worship.”  John  Knox 
Press,  Richmond,  Va.,  1965.  Pp.  146. 
$2.45  (paper). 

Few  series  of  religious  studies  have  re- 
tained such  a high  level  of  interest  and  ex- 
cellence as  “Ecumenical  Studies  in  Wor- 
ship” (now  fourteen  in  number),  which 
come  to  us  from  the  Lutterworth  Press  in 
Great  Britain  and  through  John  Knox  Press 
in  Richmond,  Virginia.  Under  the  competent 
editorship  of  J.  G.  Davies  of  the  University 
of  Birmingham,  and  A.  R.  George  of  Wesley 
College,  Leeds,  many  facets  of  liturgical 
study  have  been  explored  and  the  results 
have  added  stature  to  the  bibliograph- 
ical resources  of  a comparatively  new  field. 
This  latest  number  is  not  an  abbreviated 
form  of  some  larger  compilations,  such  as  F. 
L.  Cross’s  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the 
Christian  Church  or  F.  Cabrol  and  H. 
Leclercq’s  Dictionnaire  d’archeologie  chre- 
tienne  et  de  liturgie,  but  it  is  a handy  ref- 
erence book  confined  entirely  to  matters  of 
liturgy  and  worship. 

This  volume  contains  hundreds  of  listings 
with  adequate  notes,  either  definitions  or 
descriptions,  on  liturgical  terms  from  a wide 
ecumenical  field.  The  comprehensiveness  of 
bibliographical  material  and  the  national  and 
denominational  range  of  the  topics  add  up  to 
an  exceedingly  useful  reference  book  that 
few  ministers  would  care  to  be  without. 

Donald  Macleod 

Are  You  Running  with  Me,  Jesus? 
by  Malcolm  Boyd.  Holt,  Rinehart  & 


Winston,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1965.  Pp. 
1 19.  $3.95. 

Malcolm  Boyd  needs  little  introduction  to 
an  American  audience,  for  the  mark  he  is 
making  on  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  scenes 
is  generally  well  known.  An  Episcopalian 
priest  and  former  chaplain  at  Colorado  State 
and  Wayne  State  Universities,  Boyd  is  now 
national  field  representative  of  the  Episcopal 
Society  for  Cultural  and  Racial  Unity.  He 
is  a reliable  spokesman  for  many  of  the 
current  college  generation,  and  an  acknowl- 
edged prophet  and  priest  of  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Are  You  Running  with  Me,  Jesus ? rep- 
resents the  conclusion  of  Boyd’s  devotional 
Odyssey,  from  the  familiar  notion  that 
prayer  is  “something  separate  from  other 
parts  of  life,”  to  the  more  profound  con- 
clusion that  “real  prayer  is  not  so  much 
talking  to  God  as  just  sharing  his  pres- 
ence.” In  this  small  but  weighty  volume  one 
will  find  prayers  for  the  free  self,  the  free 
society  and  racial  freedom.  The  city  and  the 
campus,  films,  sexual  freedom  and  the  cross 
all  come  into  the  author’s  devotional  spec- 
trum, and  there  is  a concluding  section  in 
which  he  treats  the  more  traditional  themes 
of  communion,  baptism,  ordination,  and 
death. 

These  prayers  will  doubtless  come  as  a 
liturgical  “emancipation  proclamation,”  free- 
ing many  who  have  long  felt  chained  to 
forms  no  longer  understood.  May  we  not 
hope,  however,  that  these  intensely  personal 
prayers,  set  in  the  contemporary  idiom,  will 
serve  ultimately  to  enliven  and  give  fresh  zest 
to  the  historic  forms  of  corporate  expression, 
rather  than  to  replace  them  altogether?  If 
Boyd’s  prayers  were  to  become  ends  in  them- 
selves— as  he  manifestly  counsels  against— 
if  they  are  substituted  indiscriminately  for 
corporate  forms,  or  if  the  author’s  “toast 
and  tea”  (p.  7)  are  preferred  to  the  bread 
and  wine,  then  private  meditation  and  sub- 
jective individualism  will  have  replaced 
Christian,  corporate  worship. 

That  this  twentieth-century  “Brother  Law- 
rence” has  again  made  prayer  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  presence  of  Christ  relevant  to 
the  routine  and  the  everyday  no  one  could 
deny,  and  for  that  we  thank  him.  His 
honesty  about  himself  is  refreshing  and  of 
such  pure  quality  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
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compromised  and  cheapened  by  a desire  for 
“shock  value.”  His  imitators  are  the  danger, 
however,  and  the  second-rate  sensationalism 
to  which  these  prayers  could  easily  lend 
themselves  may  be  an  unwelcomed  legacy  of 
Are  You  Running  with  Me,  Jesus ? 

From  a strictly  liturgical  point  of  view 
“A  litany  for  racial  unity”  (pp.  48ff.)  is 
Boyd’s  best  work ; yet,  particularly  here, 
an  interesting  and  familiar  point  is  raised. 
We  grant  that  the  Kingdom’s  coming  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  use  of  “thou”  instead  of 
“you” ; however,  since  Boyd  consistently 
uses  the  more  familiar  form,  even  in  the 
litany,  a word  about  pronouns  may  be  in 
order.  What  one  with  good  taste  will  be  not 
shocked  (for  that  seems  to  have  a positive 
liturgical  value  in  some  quarters  these  days) 
and  rather  disappointed  by  Boyd’s  rendition  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  (p.  51)?  “Our  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  your  name. 
Your  kingdom  come,  your  will  be  done. 
. . The  other  prayers  in  this  volume  are 
explicitly  personal  and  not  intended  for  cor- 
porate use,  but  the  litany  is  obviously  for 
public  expression.  Curiously  Boyd  accepts  an 
ancient  liturgical  element — the  Gloria  Patri 
(liturgical  use  circa  fourth  century) — yet 
feels  bound  to  “contemporize”  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Great  objection  is  often  voiced  to 
“thou”  and  “thy”  because  it  is  Shakespearean 
English;  however,  is  Shakespeare  or  dignity 
and  protocol  the  real  problem?  Some  who 
consider  themselves  as  contemporary  and 
relevant  as  the  next  “freedom  rider”  do 
not  feel  thereby  the  necessity  to  lose  all 
sense  of  propriety  and  become  overly  familiar 
with  God  in  corporate  prayer. 


There  is  a remarkable,  comforting,  and  yet 
not  infrequently  an  unsettling  nearness  about 
the  Jesus  who  runs  with  Boyd.  In  fact, 
if  set  to  Dylan’s  music,  some  of  these  prayers 
could  well  supply  the  text  for  a new  rendi- 
tion of  “What  a Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus.” 
But  while  Jesus  is  recaptured  as  friend  of  the 
moody  priest,  the  down-and-out,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  sexually  free  coed,  there  is 
missing  the  transcendent,  mysterious  sense 
of  Jesus  as  Lord.  In  short,  we  have  here  a 
welcomed  devotional  treatise  on  the  humanity 
of  Jesus ; we  rarely  encounter  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  “love  ethic”  reigns  supreme  in 
these  prayers  (“we  offer  thanks  for  the  love 
ethic  you  have  given  us  . . p.  m),  and 
who  will  deny  that  “God  is  love”  ? Some  may, 
however,  wish  to  question  Boyd’s  consistent 
implication  that  “love  is  God.” 

After  reading  these  prayers  one  cannot 
doubt  that  Malcolm  Boyd  is  a shrewd  and 
sensitive  observer  of  human  character — 
others  as  well  as  his  own — and  he  does  make 
Jesus  as  contemporary,  near  and  relevant  as 
the  morning’s  headlines.  Yet  the  remark 
Forsyth  made  about  preaching  is  not  inap- 
propriate to  these  prayers.  In  Positive 
Preaching  and  the  Modern  Mind  he  ob- 
served: “We  must  all  preach  to  our  age, 
but  woe  to  us  if  it  is  our  age  we  preach,  and 
only  hold  up  the  mirror  to  the  time”  (p. 
5)- 

Are  You  Running  with  Me,  Jesus ? is 
nevertheless  a significant  contribution  to  the 
devotional  literature  of  our  times,  and  a 
must — for  the  mature. 

Jack  M.  Maxwell 
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